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IN WAR GAME, TOO. Army nurses with troops on maneuvers in the 
Carolinas take time out from duty. Lois Odell uses it to catch up with 
her darning while Ann Bouvier catches a radio program. 


Carolina's Peedee River Foams 
Again With Gee-Eye Maneuvers 


WADESBORO, N. C.— The old 

Peedee River which soaked many a 
pair of fatigue clothes last fall dur¬ 
ing the 1941 Carolina Maneuvers 
of happy memory is catching hell 
again. 

Blue and Red armies are fighting 
for the little stream, just like old 
times, in the first big series of ma¬ 
neuvers since war was declared. As 
one warm and weary corporal re¬ 
marked the other day: 

“The Army has done so much 
fighting over this river in the last 
year, you’d think there was beer 
running in it instead of water.’’ 

In this latest Battle of the Pee¬ 
dee, the commanders are stressing 
camouflage more than ever. Offi¬ 
cers are cracking down hard on 
men who leave mess kits out in the 
sun where they can be spotted from 
the air. Anybody lucky enough to 
have a clean handkerchief can't 
use it in the daylight because the 
white makes a contrast against the 
brown and green landscape. 

These summer war games are 
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Army Finds Right Job 
For This Draft Boarder 

BROOKLYN — Thomas J. 
Clark quit his job on the local 
draft board because he didn’t 
want to send any more se¬ 
lectees off to war. 

He went out and got a com¬ 
mission as a first lieutenant. 
They gave him a position in 
the transport service, sending 
selectees off to war. 


tougher than last fall's maneuvers 
because the Carolina heat in Au¬ 
gust is scorching. And the dust is 
so thick here that a private walked 
three miles the other day, thinking 
that he was unreeling a telephone 
wire, before he discovered that he 
was dragging the first sergeant 
along by the necktie. 

There are not as many soldiers 
involved in the current Carolina 
maneuvers as there were in the 
1941 campaigns but it’s still impos¬ 
sible to get ihto a restaurant at 
Wadseboro or Rockingham on a 
Saturday night. 

BRITONS GIVE U. 5. LEGAL POWER 

LONDON —The House of Com¬ 
mons passed a bill giving the U.S. 
complete military jurisdiction in 
all cases involving crimes com¬ 
mitted by American service men 
in Great Britain. 

The measure, urged by Home 
Secretary Herbert Morrison, was 
also approved in the House of 
Lords. 


Navy Picks a Lady Named 
Mildred to Rule the Waves 

WASHINGTON—The Navy watched the Army getting more 
WAACKY day by day and decided to follow the War Department’s 
footsteps and enlist about 11,000 women, too, for shore duty in nice 
blue uniforms. 

“Swell,” somebody said. “But what will we call them?” 


Jap Subs Just Right 
Size For Kids’ Toys 

SYDNEY— A group of Aus¬ 
tralian dead-end kids crawled 
into some midget Japanese 
subs on exhibition here and 
nobody could get them out. 

The subs, salvaged from the 
bottom of the harbor, were so 
small that a grown-up could 
not go in after the children. 
Naval officers couldn’t under¬ 
stand how even the Japs 
could find sailors small 
enough to operate the tiny 
vessels. The maximum height 
inside is four feet, two inches. 


Extra! G. I.’s Send 
Money Back Home 

NEW YORK— The life of a bank 
clerk isn’t very exciting but some¬ 
times he gets a few laughs han¬ 
dling the money cabled back home 
from soldiers overseas. 

You wouldn’t think a soldier in 
Europe or Australia would have 
spare cash to forward to the folks 
in the family but, somehow or 
other, they do, A typical message 
reads: 

“Dice were hot. Bank it for me. 
Love.” 

Another G.I. shipped some 
money home, saying, “Can’t find a 
place in Ireland to spend my 
dough. You try it, love.” 

The Irving Trust Company tells 
a story about Lieut. Walter Reid 
in Northern Ireland, who financed 
a new set of false teeth for his 
father, Thomas J. Reid in Leaven¬ 
worth, Kan. 

Lieut. Reid sent his dad $100 
with these instructions: 

“Buy yourself some teeth. Am 
in Northern Ireland.” 

The father thought the can¬ 
celled check would return to his 
son and wrote under his endorse¬ 
ment: 

“Good old steamboat. May God 
bless you.” 

And the dentist, endorsed it, 
too: 

“This is to certify your dad has 
his teeth.” 


“The Women’s Naval Reserve 
Corps,” said the officer who 
thought up the idea in the first 
place. 

“Can’t do that,” somebody said. 
“The Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps is called the WAACS. O.K. 
But you can’t christen this the 
Women’s Naval Reserve Corps. 
Nobody can pronounce the word 
‘WNRC’ unless he speaks Lapland 
or Eskimo language.” 

McAfee Rules the Waves 

“I got it!” another officer ex¬ 
claimed. "We’ll call them the 
Women Appointed for ’Volunteer 
Emergency Service.” 

“That’s quite a mouthful,” some¬ 
body said. 

“But don’t you get it?” the of¬ 
ficer said. “If we name them the 
Women Appointed for 'Volunteer 
Emergency Service, everybody can 
just call these girls WA’VES for 
short. Nice and simple, isn’t it?” 

“Harry, sometimes you seem 
like a positive genius,” somebody 
said, shaking him by the hand. 

So the Navy is starting to en¬ 
list 11,000 WA’VES for shore duty 
un.der the direction of Miss Mil¬ 
dred H. McAfee, who used to be 
president of Wellesley College be¬ 
fore all this came up. They will use 
Smith College in Northampton, 
Mass., as a training headquarters 
beginning sometime in October. 
Evening Gowns Are Out 

The WA’VES will operate pretty 
much like the WAACS, except that 
they won’t be allowed to wear 
evening gowns or other civilian 
clothes when they’re off duty. The 
Navy will make up for this hard¬ 
ship by giving them the regular 
wage scale instead of the $21 and 
$30 per month the WAACS get. 

Unlike the WAACS, who won’t 
leave the U.S., the Navy auxiliary 
may be sent to duty in foreign 
ports. 

The girl bluejackets will wear a 
hat—not a cap—designed like that 
of an 18th Century seaman with 
an insignia consisting of an anchor 
intertwined around a propeller. In 
other words, they are taking no 
sides in the present naval contro¬ 
versy about aircraft carriers be¬ 
ing more important than battle¬ 
ships. 

The WAVES, according to Miss 
McAfee, will wear inconspicuous 
makeup. And they won’t be al¬ 
lowed to smoke on the streets. 


r - - - 

i 6 MONTHS, 6 BITS 

1 Any way you look at it, that's service! 

1 It isn't often you con get six bits to do 

1 a six-month job. And it's no gag, soldier. 

1 Just fill in this blank, mail it with 75 cents, 

1 to YANK, the Army Newspaper, New 

1 York, and we'll send you 26 issues—one 

1 every week for six months! 



A.S.N. 

1 

1 Army Address I 

j 
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Reports from a World atW^ar 

Concerning U-boats, a Tali King, Gandhi, Panamanian Cows, a Voyage, 
a Slugged Author, China, Bombed Germany, the Pacific, and a Swede. 


THE FOUR HAYMAKERS landed by 
the RAF at Cologne, Essen, Bremen 
and Hamburg hepped up the pulse 
beat of United Nations fighters, sent 
“Victory Through Airpower” fans 
into ecstasies, made wonderful copy 
for eye-witne.ss stories describing “a 
sea of flames.” After that came esti¬ 
mates of the cost. 

London authorities figure these 
forays cost the British government a 
cool 96 million bucks. The total in¬ 
cluded cost “of 5,000 tons of bombs. 
192 bombers lost, and the fuel and 
oil supplies expended in the 1,000- 
plane flights. London studied photo¬ 
graphs of bombed areas, estimated 
the Third Reich lost two billion dol¬ 
lars in destruction of production in¬ 
stallation, 

“Ml ADIOS, ARGENTINA," was the 

title of an article which got Waldo 
Frank, U. S. lecturer and author vis¬ 
iting Buenos Aires, into plenty of hot 
water. In the article Frank criticized 
Argentina for its neutrality in this 
way: “Argentina knows what this 
tremendous war means. But it is de¬ 
moralized spiritually.” The Argen¬ 
tine Government didn’t like such 
language and countered by ordering 
Frank out of the country. While he 
was waiting for transportation to 
Chile, however, six men disguised as 
police forced their way into his 
apartment and beat him up, leaving 
him lying on the floor with a severe 
concussion of the skull. The next day 
the polite Chief of Police of Buenos 
Aires hastened to call on Frank at 
a hospital and to assure the hereto¬ 
fore unwelcome guest of the Argen¬ 
tine Government's “regrets.” 

“MORE CHENNAULTS TO CHINA" 

and “More Doolittles to Japan” were 
slogans at a United Nations lawn 
party given in much bombed Chung- 
king by Dr. H. H. 
Kung, Chinese 
1 Premier and di- 
J rect descendant of 
Confucius. The 
slogans appeared 
on panels besides 
a 10 - foot electric 
“V” above which hung the portrait of 
President Roosevelt. Main speaker at 
the party was Lauchlin Currie, the 
President’s personal representative in 
China, who assured the assembled 
Chinese that the U. S. was “able to 
deliver to China’s veteran armies 
and experienced generals a striking 
power that will turn a long and 
glorious war of resistance into offen¬ 
sive campaigns that will lead to final 
victory.” 

A SWEDISH SAILOR, back in his na¬ 
tive Goeteberg after a spell on a 
North Sea freighter, described the 
RAF’s pounding of Hamburg as “my 
idea of an earthquake.” He said he 
was unloading and loading during 
both big bombings of the German 
port and that after the British came 
over it looked as if the whole place 
was afire. “The noise was ear-split¬ 



ting,” he said. “After every bom¬ 
bardment there was a thick smoke¬ 
like fog hanging about for the best 
part of the next day. Longshoremen 
said it was warehouses and buildings 
burning up the river. The town is a 
long way from the port, but steve¬ 
dores and ship chandlers brought 
news from the town and some of it 
we could guess ourselves.” 

CABAILO ISLAND, tiny landfall 
near the mouth of Manila Bay, w'as 
a hell of fire and screaming shells the 
night Corregidor fell. 

From off Caballo that night slipped 
a 36-foot launch, loaded with 450 gal¬ 
lons of diesel oil, eight cases of 
emergency rations and 18 desperate 
Americans with $600 in their pock¬ 
ets. Motors muffled, the launch eased 
into'a cove five miles away, and the 
next night moved out again into wa¬ 
ters teeming with enemy craft. 

One month later, the two officers 
and 16 men in the launch climbed 
out at Darwin, Australia, two thou¬ 
sand miles from Caballo, and report¬ 
ed for further duty. They had run a 


gauntlet of 55 Jap ships without be¬ 
ing sighted, had navigated the Cele¬ 
bes Sea with only a compass, a 
pocket watch and a makeshift sex- 

Their diet was a mixture of G.I. 
rations plus whatever their $600 
could buy from natives along the 
way; sardines, corned beef, papayas, 
bananas, coffee. They ate no sea¬ 
food. Their skipper complained there 
wasn’t a fisherman in the bunch— 
they didn’t catch a thing. 

At Darwin, journey’s end, they 
found they had gained weight. 

KINGHAAKON VII, the tall, lean 

monarch of Norway, celebrated his 
70th birthday in an English exile as 
the world wondered whether the Al¬ 
lies would choose Norway as the 
scene of a second front. Born Prince 
Carl of Denmark and coming to the 
Norwegian throne only after the 
Norwegian people had voted him 
King by an overwhelming majority. 
His Majesty was pictured as a man 
of simple tastes who is now living in 
a modest country place outside Lon¬ 



Austalian 

Look at the picture, and then listen to a Swiss legend. 

Back in 1386 the good Swiss were fighting a terrific battle against the 
Austrians. At the height of the battle the Austrians formed a solid line 
and when the Swiss charged they were faced with an unbroken rank of 
spears. They couldn’t break through and they couldn’t. outflank the 
Austrians. 

Then up spoke a brave fellow by the name of Winkelried. He had 
an idea. He suggested the Swiss form a wedge behind him and rush the 
Austrian spears just one more time. The Swiss agreed and Winkelried, 
at the point of the wedge, reached out and grabbed all the Austrian 
spears he could reach and held them to his breast. Of course the spears 
killed him, but his buddies broke through the gap and went on to win 
the battle and ultimately the independence of Switzerland. 

Now look again at the picture of Australian soldiers diving on the 
barbed wire. It’s tough work breaking barbed wire so that the men com¬ 
ing behind you can go through. But the Japs are bombing Australian 
cities again and are stirring uneasily once more in the islands north of 
Australia. The Aussies may well need just this kind of toughness if they 
are to save their country’s independence. 



don. He holds no court, ha.s no cham¬ 
berlains 01- flunkies and keeps strict 
office hours at the Norwegian Em¬ 
bassy in London. 

BEARDED YOUNG NAZI sailors 
scrambled aboard the torpedoed U.S. 
merchantman in the Caribbean, 
brought off food supplies for the 
eleven-day voyage home underseas. 

^ The American 
crew watched, and 

'’"'The U-boat sent 
a parting “Thank 
You” of machine- 
_ . _ gun bursts into 

the listing hull, then edged over to 
the men in the boats. 

“Who is the captain?’' the German 
commander demanded, in English. 

“I am,” snapped Yankee Captain 
Henry Stephenson. “What do you 
want?” 

“Come aboard. You are a prisoner 
of war. I am sorry.” 

Sixty - six - year - old Captain Ste¬ 
phenson turned to his chief engineer, 
asked him for cigars. 

“You won’t need them,” the Ger¬ 
man said. “We have plenty aboard.” 

Captain Stephenson spat in the 
sea, looked the Nazi' straight in the 
eye. 

“I don’t want your German cigars.” 

He went aboard the U-boat with 
half a box of his own favorite brand, 
the first known U.S. victim of Ger¬ 
man kidnapping on the high seas in 
this war. His crew, protesting against 
the unusual action, was assured their 
skipper would be “treated well.” 

“HYSTERICAL OUTBURST" was what 
the Mahatma M. K. Gandhi called the 
reaction of the United States and 
Britain to his plea for immediate In¬ 
dian independence. “We feel that if 
freed from the foreign yoke, we‘ 
would play a possibly decisive part 
in the world war,” the Mahatma 
said. “The only thing that is'needed 
is for Britain to hand over complete 
control, without reservations except 
that during the war period Allied 
troops may operate here to stem Japa¬ 
nese and Axis attacks.” 

THE GOVERNMENTS of E s t a d o s 

Unidos and of Republica de Panama 
reached an agreement. 

Representatives agreed that some 
cows, especially 
Panamanian cows, 
cared little or 
nothing for the 
rights of an air¬ 
plane to land at an 
advanced U.S. 
jungle airdrome. 

Representatives agreed that U.S. 
planes, especially transports bearing 
construction materials, had to land 
sometime . . . that they couldn’t cir¬ 
cle forever. 

Representatives agreed that cow 
punchers mounted on motorcycles 
were too much trouble, often ineffec¬ 
tual. Everybody agreed that no 
amount of roaring and zooming by 
planes had any effect whatsoever on 
jungle-bred cattle who used the air 
base as an open range. 

So Estados Unidos and Republica 
de Panama finally got together and 
built some fences. 

The war effort in Panama is a lit- 
tl’e easier now. 
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Two of the ten who fought the jungle. Lieut. Wilfred Grenfell and Lieut. Felix Kershner resting at an abandoned loggers' camp. 

Ten Against the Jungle 


By $gt. Ed Cunningham, YANK Staff Writer 


Somewhere in the Caribbean — This is the diary of ten 
soldiers against the jungle and against death. I was there 
and I wrote it down. They were all Army men, of course, 
nine of them crew members of a B>24. They were: 


An ex-boxer. 

A musician. 

A steel worker. 

A college sophomore. 

An engineer. 

A mechanic. 

A university junior. 

A bank clerk. 

A 21-year old officer. 

I was there, too, a newspaperman. 

We were bound for a place across 
the world when we took off on the 
morning of July 13 from a Carib¬ 
bean port. Somewhere across the 
world, the gunner could do his gun¬ 
ning, the bombardier could do his 
bombing. I could report their fight¬ 
ing for YANK. 

But this is not the story of aerial 
combat. It is the story of a fight 
against the jungle. A strange war 
story, and a strange enemy. No 
amount of machinegunning would 
help us in this fight. No bombs could 
cripple the enemy. Nature, at times 
man’s worst enemy, cannot be fought 
with bombs, and the nine men had 
to fight another way. 


It all began the afternoon of July 
13. We were headed for a South 
American airdrome when the storm 
came. The sky went black with it. 
The wind, rose, and the rains came. 
Raw ropes of lightning seared the 
sky. Storm mauled the land and 
punished the sea. And the air was 
like the sea—mountainous, ready to 
beat and batter anything that tried 
to ride upon it.’ 

The B-24 is a sweet ship in a 
storm. Her four motors never fal¬ 
tered. She bucked a bit, but she 
never faltered. 

We rode out the gale and sailed 
into skies washed clean and clear by 
the rain and the purifying lightning. 
We rode out the gale, but we were 
lost. The sea should have been be¬ 
low us. But below was a jungle, 
dark in the late afternoon light. 

We had been blown off course. 
There were two hours of fuel in the 
tanks, and the watches said night 
must fall in an hour. 

There were 10 of us in the B-24 
when we were given the order to 



Cunningham and lO-day beard 

bail out and to throw ourselves at 
the mercy of a scrap of silk and the 
jungle . . , 

These were the 10; 

Pilot — Second Lieut Felix W. 
Kershner, 24, Enid, Okla., who left 
Oklahoma University in his junior 
year to become an aviation cadet. 


Co-pilot — Second Lieut. Wilfred 
L. Grenfell, a graduate of Cregon 
State University, 26, a bank clerk in 
his home town of McMinnville, Ore., 
and a cousin of Dr. Wilfred T. Gren¬ 
fell, the Labrador missionary. 

Navigator—Second Lieut Richard 
H. Turner, of DuBois, Nebraska, 27, 
and before the Army a music in¬ 
structor in a Jamestown, Kansas, 
high-school. 

Bombardier — Second Lieut. Eu¬ 
gene G. Anderson, 21, of Hatton, 
N. Dakota. 

Tail Gunner — Pvt. Morris Pen¬ 
nington, an ex-boxer from Tacoma, 
Wash., 28, a family man with a nine- 
year-old daughter. 

Radio Operator — Pvt. Jesse H. 
Lewis, Anton, Texas, who dropped 
out of college in his sophomore year 
to enlist in the Air Force. He’s 22. 

Assistant Radio Operator — Pvt. 
Frank Janeshek, 29, a former steel 
mill worker in Follansbee, West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Chief Engineer—Pfc. Milton Hazel 
of Saugus, Mass., who’s 26 and now 
in his third year in the Army. 

Aerial Engineer—Pfc. Robert Ra- 
vey, 28. Pasadena, Cal., a mechanic 
before he joined the Air Force. 

And then, myself, 

. . . There were 10 of us when 
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Lieut. Kershner gave the order to 
bail out. 

Below us the trees rose 100 feet 
into the dusk, and the wildwood was 
deep, tangled and impenetrable. 

Then, suddenly, a clearing loomed 
up out of the forest. 

I watched from a window. Kersh¬ 
ner, at the controls, never veered 
from his course, which was “up” to 
give us altitude to bail out. 

Anderson, the 21-year-old kid, 
walked up front. He yelled in Kersh- 
ner’s ear. The plane began losing 
altitude, circling. As we came down 
it became darker, for it is a way 
with the sky at dusk that the lower 
you go the darker it gets, and in the 
jungle, night drops fast. 

The plane kept dropping and our 
hopes rose. We were going to try it. 
Hazel yelled back; 

“The looie wants to know if any¬ 
body wants to jump." 

Nobody wanted to leave the plane. 

This was it, 

I went to the window with my 
camera. It was just a cheap camera, 
but if this was the last picture ever 
taken, I was going to get it before 
the crash. I pressed the lens against 
a window. Down we dropped, and 
further down, and the trees swam 
into focus and stood out sharply. 
Down to 300 feet... 200 and I clicked 
the shutter. 

The ship lurched and somebody— 
I think it was Anderson—yanked me 
back and yelled: 

“Wanna get killed? Lay down!” 

I lay down and braced myself 
against the supports inside the plane, 
braced myself and waited. Down 
here it was getting quite dark. I had 
a vision of the plane nosing over and 
bursting into awful black flame, 
then smoke spreading over the jun¬ 
gle.- I held my breath, heard the 
rapid brush of jungle foliage against 
the belly of the plane as it skimmed 
a few feet above the earth. 

There was a jolt. I was hurled 
along the floor. It was all over. The 
plane shuddered and then was quite 
still. 

Nobody moved for a second, then 
wo all climbed down the catwalk 
and got out under the bomb bay 
doors. As I leaned over to crawl 
under the side, I got my first touch 
of jungle, a handful of thorns from 
a low bush. 

We had landed in what was a 
small lake in some ancient day. No¬ 
body was hurt. Lt. Kershner went 
over the plane. A window had been 
cracked in the bombardier’s com¬ 
partment. The landing gear may 
have been sprung by the shock of 
the landing. That was all. 

Half an hour later, it was dark. 
We sent up flares, but we heard no 
planes. We had dinner—corned beef, 
baked beans and a box of “dog bis¬ 
cuits.” Everybody was happy. We 
were in a hell of a spot, but we were 
all alive. 

That night we slept in the plane. 

July 14 


A 1 1 o f u s a r e - -- 

awake before dawn. 

The air is damp and 
clammy. Now we 
know what we have 
to face. For an hour 
after sun-up , we 
prowl around in the 
jungle. What this 
reconnaissance dis¬ 
closes is not pleas¬ 
ant. There is no 
game around here, nor any stream 
nearby. Our supply of canned goods 
and emergency rations is limited. 

Breakfast, July 14; A tablespoon 
of canned salmon apiece, a spoonful 
of baked beans, a thermos jug of 
orange juice among us. 

We build a wood fire to make cof¬ 
fee. 

Anderson is convinced there is a 
creek nearby. With Lieut. Turner, 
Janeschek. Pennington and Hazel, 
he sets out with rifles and .45’s to 


find it. 

While they are gone, the rest of 
us dig a well, and after two feet hit 
water. It’s dirty, but we strain it 
through a clean undershirt and boil 
it thoroughly for safety's sake. 


During the afternoon, the rains 
come again. We catch water in our 
tin helmets and in a large tarpaulin. 
We get almost four gallons of fresh 
rainwater. 

Lewis and Ravey work over the 
radio equipment. They inflate a bal¬ 
loon with water-made hydrogen, to 
send up an aerial. But there is no 
wind. Lt. Anderson and his water- 
hunters return in the afternoon; 
they have found a tiny stream after 
hours of hacking through vines and 
underbrush and dodging snakes. 
They had followed it downstream 
and report that it widens gradually. 
’They hope it leads to a river. 

We do too. 

And we talk about it for hours. 

Our first real hot meal tonight— 
a G.I. stew of corned beef, baked 
beans and tomatoes. Lt. Kershner is 
the cook. The feast is served from 
our water bucket. 

That night we play poker. .45 cal¬ 
ibre bullets make good chips, if you 
have no other chips. 

We go to bed about 10. 

I toss most of the night, listening 
to the jungle-strange sounds. 


.30 rifles, emergency rations, medi¬ 
cal supplies and ammunition. 

Dinner tonight — we shoot the 
works on the canned stuff. Too heavw 
to carry with us, except in our 
stomachs, 

I slept well that night. 

July 1 

Our safari start.s 
at 8 a.m. We police 
up the joint thor¬ 
oughly on Kersh- 
ner’s orders. He in¬ 
sists on Army camp¬ 
ing regulations even 
here in the jungle. 

We destroy the se¬ 
cret radio equip¬ 
ment and all secret 
papers. 

We plow through the underbrush 
for half an hour before we can 
reach the jungle itself. Pushing 
through the jungle is like untangling 
yourself from a steel fish net. Heavy 
vines wrap themselves around your 
arms, legs and even your neck. 
Fallen trees litter the non-existent 


fading. We hax'en't got much longer 

Just before dusk, we find a creek, 
and an abandoned leaf-roofed hut 
The leaf-roof is dripping with ants 
and insects. This must have been a 
logger’s temporary shelter, 

We stop for the night and in the 
little stream wash away the grime 
and dust of the jungle. Hundreds of 
minnows swarmed about in the 
stream. We have to be careful when 
we duck our heads uider water that 
we don’t come up with a mouthful 
of them. 

Dinner that night: cold baked 
beans, tomatoes, corned beef. 

We post a guard that night. 

The jungle is a noisy place. In¬ 
spires awe somehow. 

July 17 

Down to one meal a day. 

We send out scouting parties 
through old lumberjack trails which 
we know must lead to the river. 

No luck. 

Lack of food is beginning to tell. 
Six days now since we had a decent 
meal. Evidently we’re still miles 






Actual photo of the beginning of their forced landing in the Jungle 


. July 15 

We allow ourselves the luxury of 
sleeping late this morning. It’s 0800 
when we finally get up. 

Breakfast—another G.I, stew. 

We have decided to take a chance 
on slashing our way through the 
jungle and get our things ready for 
the long trek. Our navigator takes a 
sight, calculates that we’re 150 miles 
from civilization. 

Lt. Kershner curses humorously. 
He’s leaving behind a 50 buck blouse. 
So is Grenfell and he’s bemoaning 
the fact that he’s never worn it and 
wishes now he had worn it at his 
wedding. 

In the afternoon, we shoot off 
flares. A couple of them land in dry 
grass and start fires. We grab an ex¬ 
tinguisher and quench them, afraid 
that the flames might spread to the 
plane. Kershner is determined to fly 
the plane out some day. 

After fire-fighting -duty, we haul 
out the rubber life-rafts. Each is 
wrapped tightly in tarpaulin to pro¬ 
tect it if we march through sharp 
branches. We rig up a couple of 
poles, 15 feet long, and tie the rafts 
to them so two men can carry them. 
I take with me a shelter half, packed 
with some extra filrns for my cam¬ 
era, the entire supply of cigarets and 
matches, mosquito bars, and head- 
nets and the crew’s various personal 
items such as identification cards. 

We also plan to take four .45’s, two 


path we hack before u.*;. 

We reach the stream about 1100, 
It’s just a three-foot rivulet of dank 
and stagnant water. For all we know, 
it’s full of snakes. 

Through the afternoon, the stream 
widens gi-adually. The insects are 
fierce, and then what do we get but 
an electric eel. It’s this way; 

Penny spots it first. He drops his 
end of the pole carrying the life- 
rafts and pulls out his machete. He 
slashes like Doug Fairbanks used to 
do in the movies and one eel is 
minus one head. But the shock para¬ 
lyzes Penny’s arm. I remember see¬ 
ing an electric eel used as generator 
for a -light bulb at the World’s Fair. 
We talk briefly, while taking a “ten,” 
about frying it for supper. We figure 
that electricity and vitamins might 
not mix well with gastric juices. 

The going gets tougher, the un¬ 
derbrush more dense. At each stop. 
Hazel reads from the Bible: Back in 
Mississippi, his folks are devout 
Methodists. 

Here in the jungle, he remembers 
his training. At first we joke about 
it a little and kid him because he 
never bothered much about things 
religious till he gets in a jam. Later 
on, we quit kidding him. We’re in a 
tough spot, and all of us get a cer¬ 
tain satisfaction from Hazel’s Bible- 
reading. I let go with more than one 
prayer in that jungle, and the others 
told me later thev did too. 

It’s almost 1530 now. The light is 


away from a free-running body 
where we can float the life-rafts. 

We try to catch fish, but the fish 
won’t go for our bait, flies and big 
ants. Our tempers are a little short. 
To hell with the fish, we’ll shoot 
them. So we take the rifle and shoot 
fish. 

Over a fire, they’re cooked well. 
We have no salt, no butter, but still 
they’re fresh food, and we eat them 
out of our mess kits. 

Anderson and Pennington are ex¬ 
cited about the way the creek widens 
down stream, and we talk about it 
till we go to sleep that night. 

The jungle makes a lot of noise. 
I sleep lightly. 

July IS 

We leave the 
logger’s camp 
and start down 
the creek bed 
shortly after 

Finally we 
reach a cordu¬ 
roy trail. It 
leads to a stream. Now the water 
is deep enough to launch our rafts. 
We christen them officially. The 
boats are four feet wide ani^- eight 
feet long. There are five of us on 
each of them, and that is a lot of 
humanity for such small boats. 

It is treacherous going. Rubber is 
not steel or even wood, and jagged 
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stumps lurk everywhere in the creek 
bed. The rafts may be punctured at 
any moment. 

First sign of life! About 1400 that 
afternoon, we meet a native and his 
wife paddling a home-made canoe 
up a branch of the creek. They are 
not v'ery social, and paddle away, 
but we feel better. 

It’s a good thing we feel better, 
for we’ve got trouble now, real 
trouble. The creek has narrowed 
down to a bare eight-foot wide 
stream, running through miles of 
foreboding bullrushes. 

We know that if we don’t get out 
by nightfall, we don’t get out at all. 

It is not a comforting thought, and 
we paddle as earnestly and steadily 
as our waning strength permits. 

Just before nightfall, luck comes 
our wav again. We break through 
the bullrushes into a clearing where 
we camp for the night. 

None of us sleep very well. We are 
wet and cold and tired. 

U : V ■ 

The stream widens. We pass a few 
scattered huts. It is Sunday. The 
huts are all deserted. Somebody 
suggests the natives may be at 
church. 

Finally, we find a hut that is occu¬ 
pied. Crowded into it are a man, three 
women, a girl and five children. 

Just whose husband the man was, 
we never found out. I don’t gue.ss 
it made much difference. We want 
to buy their pigs, but are afraid of 
trichinosis. We finally decide to buy 
chickens, but the chickens have 
other ideas. They scamper off into 
the jungle. 

We compromise on a couple- of 
dozen oranges and take off again. 
About 1500 that afternoon we run 
across another hut. There are two 
native canoes in front, and swim¬ 
ming around the canoes, four large 
ducks. We go to the hut and try to 
buy the ducks, but when the native 
woman sees us, she scampers off into 
the .jungle like the chickens. 

Lieut. Anderson shoots the ducks 

We leave two American dollar 
bills in payment. 

Further downstream, we meet two 
young native boys in canoes. We 
finally make them understand that 
we are searching for a river. They 
lead the way three miles down¬ 
stream, and there is the river. 

We've looked for it for a week. 

They leave us at a small trading 
post. ESpt the trading post is deserted 
and we paddle two more miles down¬ 
stream before finding a camping spot 
for the night. 

Dinner—roast duck, oranges. 

Just as we are beginning to eat. 
a couple of canoe-loads of natives 
comes up from the trading post. 
They bring us oranges, coffee, corn 
meal, sugar, and a slab of pork. 
A boy prepares coffee at our fire. 
The coffee is very thick and very 
sweet. They sit around while we 
eat duck. We are not very hospitable 
and offer them no duck, as we figure 
we need it more than they do. 

jyiy 20 

One of our native friends brings 
us breakfast. 

Breakfast, July 20; Orange juice 
and coffee. A New York stenog¬ 
rapher’s breakfast, no less, but not 
enough to live on. 

The sun grins down ruthlessly, 
and the sweat pours down your body, 
and there are not enough vitamins 
in your stomach to go around, 

■We paddle all day, taking turns at 
sleeping, then an hour’s turn at the 
paddles. Sleep gives us our only- 
energy now. 

Late in the afternoon, we stop at 
a native hut and buy two chickens, 
some eggs and fish. We camp a little 
earlier tonight to have enough day¬ 
light to roast the chickens. 

The eggs are rotten. 

The fish is inedible. 

Dinner, July 20: roast chicken. 

Everybody is depressed. It was an 
adventure for a few days. It’s an 
ordeal now. 

Sleep is fitful, and the jungle noisy. 


Paddling from dawn to dusk. Empty 
river except for a boat manned by 
three boys. It looks like a cross 
between a Chinese sampan and a 
miniature Roman galley. We hire it. 
tving our rafts on behind. We pad¬ 
dle, while Lieut. Grenfell says he 
feels like Ben Hur on a Roman slave 
ship. The oldest boy signals to huts 
along the river and decides this is as 
far as he goes. 

We start paddling our rafts again. 
It’s tough. Your stomach gets knots 
in it. Your head gets light. The 
chocolate—the only food we have 
left—is not much help. 

At dusk, we approach an outpost 
that has two painted buildings. We 
figure it is a sure sign that we are 
reaching civilization. It is a pig 
farm. We get oranges, bananas and 
papayas from a frightened 15-year- 
old boy, the only male around the 
place. I wonder where all the men 
are. 

There is a new moon tonight, but 
by 10 o’clock, storm clouds cover it. 

We paddle in utter darkness. 

Over in the next boat, Ravey is 
singing, “Row, row, row your boat.” 

We tie the rafts together and drift. 
We are too tired to row farther. 

About midnight, Ravey sings out 
again, a different tune, yelling about 
a steamboat round the bend. It 
doesn’t seem possible.. We yell back 
for him to shut up. 

But he’s right. 

We begin the most frantic few 
minutes of our trip. Forgetting the 
rafts are tied together, we begin 
paddling furiously. We shout, but 
the noise of water and the steam¬ 
boat’s motors drown our voices. V'e 
search frantically for a flashlight. 
It’s lost somewhere on the floor. 

Lewis has an inspiration. He pulls 
out his cigaret lighter. What a flimsy 
device for rescue. But it works. It 
responds to the first snap, and bursts 
into a flicker that is like a beacon 
in the dark jungle. 

We are picked up by a boat that 
makes the run only once a month. 

And Lewis’ cigaret lighter hasn't 
worked since. 

The boat’s crew feed us sparingly. 
They know what havoc over-eating 
can wreak on a starving man. 

We go to sleep. 

The jungle is quiet that night. 




It’s all over but the shouting now. 
We shave our 10 day growth of 
beard. 


We see the light of a town. 


We arrive at a U. S. Army Air 
Force base and officials decide to 
build a temporary runway at our 
jungle landing field and fly our 
bomber out. I am going back to the 
states. Kershner and the crew are 
overjoyed at the prospect of getting 
their plane out of the wilderness. I 
am glad for them, for there is an 
affinity between these men and their 
ship, 

. . . There is a moon tonight, and 
out in the jungle the plane is alone 
but not abandoned. Tomorrow rain 
will beat down on her powerful mo¬ 
tors, and trickle in through the 
cracks in the cowling and run in 
rivulets down her wings. Tonight, in 
the moonlight, the B-24 is a monu¬ 
ment to the courage of the men who 
flew her. But on some not-too-vague 
tomorrow, she will streak in fast to¬ 
ward the enemy with the ex-boxer 
and the musician and the steel 
worker, and the bank clerk and the 
others. 

And the gunner will be gunning 
and the bombardier will be bomb¬ 
ing. A monument to courage wili 
have come to life, and the ex-boxer 
and the musician, the steel worker 
and the bank clerk and the others 
will be fulfilling what some people 
choose to call destiny. 

I hope to be there, too. 


Unsuccessful attempt to float a hydrogen balloon and send up an aerial 



In a little stream by the loggers' camp, the men wash away the grime 
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Soviet guerrillas in German-occupied Ukraine 


Norwegian commandos training in England 


TheXf Front Makes Ready 


TO JOIN THE SECOND FRONT 


t" and "7" above this Norwegian 
s "V" for V i dory stand for 
1 VII, Norway's king in exile. 


Every bit of reliable information 
coming out of German-occupied 
France these days pictures the aver¬ 
age Frenchman as hating the Nazis 
with all his guts. 

He will risk his job, even his life, 
to read and pass on to the next fel¬ 
low widely circulated underground 
newspapers. He listens regularly to 
BBC broadcasts in French, even 
though he knows that if he’s caught 
doing it he’ll be tossed in the clink. 
He may not have taken yet to 
throwing bombs at Nazi soldiers, but 
he’ll do many other things that are 
equally effective. There’ll be unac¬ 
countable slowdowns in industrial 
plants, complicated machinery will 
break down at the most awkward 
moments, there will be any number 
of unsolvable railroad “accidents.” 

Of late this average Frenchman’s 
pulse has run noticeably higher. He 
has heard that the RAF gave a 1,000- 
plane sock to Cologne, that British 
flyers then plastered Hamburg for 
two sessions and that next they took 
on Ehiisberg, Saarbrucken and Dues- 


seldorf, German industrial and trans¬ 
portation centers. All that has pleased 
Frenchmen, but even more to their 
liking have been targets in France 
itself. 

"Sure Sign" 

Most Frenchmen cheer when the 
RAF comes over, even though they 
realize that British bombs must in¬ 
evitably kill some Frenchmen as - 
well as Nazis. Lately the RAF, aided 
by U. S. flyers, has attacked the 
transportation and communications 
system of western France. Brit¬ 
ish flyers, for instance, caught one 
loaded freight train at the Merville 
railroad station near Le Havre and 
blew it sky high. U. S. and British 
pilots spied another train crawling 
along toward Abbeville and wrecked 
it. At Cholet, back of the German 
coastal defenses in northwestern 
France, they dipped down to within 
20 feet of the target to smash im¬ 
portant telephone installations. Ger¬ 
man freight traffic moving out of 
Paris in the network of railroads 



connecting the French capital with 
Le Havre, Boulogne, Cherbourg and 
St. Nazaire was ceaselessly pounded 
at the same time that Nazi shipping 
hugging the continental coastline 
became a never-ending target. 

In all these attacks the average 
Frenchman saw a sure sign not only 
that a second front was coming but 
that it was coming to France. To 
. him this attack on Nazi transporta- 
-+tion was but a necessary prelude to 
a full-scale invasion which, he 
hoped, would rid France of the 
Nazi. 

He had heard the BBC advise 
Frenchmen in Channel ports time 
and again to move out. He knew that 
the U. S. had been building up an 
invasion force in England and north¬ 
ern Ireland and that prominent U. S. 
generals have arrived in London for 
pressing military consultations. He 
knew that the hard-pressed Rus¬ 
sians, fighting valiantly to save Stal¬ 
ingrad and with their backs to the 
Caucasian oil fields had been press¬ 
ing for a second front and that in 
Britain and the U. S. there had been 
considerable popular agitation for a 
continental invasion. 

The Nazi Jitters 

What the Nazis were doing and 
saying about a second front was also 
curiously significant. It looked as if 
they were having a bad case of in¬ 
vasion jitters and were trying to 
bluff their way out of it. They held 
an anti-invasion parade in Paris of 
German troops which, they ostenta¬ 
tiously announced, had recently re¬ 
turned from Russian fighting. They 
scattered pictures of this parade all 
over Europe. From Vichy and Rome 
and Berne the Nazis let it be an¬ 
nounced that they were holding 
anti-invasion maneuvers near Chan¬ 
nel ports and in Norway and added 
that they were satisfied with the re¬ 
sults. 

Goebbels, the Nazi propagan¬ 
dist, declared flatly that the Nazis 
no longer feared the idea of a sec¬ 
ond front, while his radio under¬ 
lings kept stressing night after 
night that the Germans maintained 
in western Europe enough troops to 
take care of any second-front threat. 
One Nazi statistician got busy and 
added up the cubic feet of concrete 
fortifications the Germans had put 
into Norwegian defenses. He said it 
was well over 1,000,000. 

The Nazis struck back also with a 
few light raids over England, but 
the chief result here was to give 
new British anti-aircraft installa- 




French soldiers return to unoccupied 
France from a German prison camp. 
Will they help an Allied invasion? 


Against these bland assurances of 
Nazi strength in F'rance came Rus¬ 
sian repons of large transfers of 
German troops to the Don and Volga 
regions of lower Russia. It was be¬ 
lieved that no less than 16 Nazi di¬ 
visions. including at least two pan¬ 
zers, had been taken from France 
and Belgium and .sent eastward. Out 
of Moscow came the flat statement 
that not more than nine German di- 

France. 

Puppets Are Nervous, Too 

If the Nazis showed in a curious 
way that they were nervous about 
the possibilities of an Allied inva¬ 
sion, the Nazi puppets were even 
more jittery. Vidkun Quisling, the 
Norwegian puppet, warned Norwe¬ 
gians not to help an attempt by the 
British and Americans to land there, 
said there would be “civil war" if 
they did. At the same time neither 
Quisling nor any of his supporter.s 
dared appear in public in Norway 
without an armed Nazi guard. 

In Franci' Pierre Laval, the pro- 
Nazi Premier, was obviously wor¬ 
ried about what the French would 
do in case of an Allied landing. Out 
of Vichy came an official warning 
to the French to stay indoors w'hen 
British and American troops ap¬ 
peared. When British commandos' 
raided St. Nazaire late last spring 
the French population rushed out to 
help them. The Laval statement was 
underlined by the Nazis, w'ho ruled 
that they would shoot any French¬ 
men found on the streets during an 
attempted invasion. Machine - gun 
nests wore placed in the Place de la 
Concorde, in the center of Paris, to 
quell any possible civilian uprising. 
Scientific Sabotage 

Frenchmen and Norwegians were 
not alone among the peoples of oc¬ 
cupied Europe in standing ready to 
help a British-American Army of 
liberation. From one end of the con¬ 
tinent to another an “army" of men. 
women and children awaited the 
signal to turn this V for Victory 
front into an active aid of a second 
front. 

In Czechoslovakia the people have 
been warned by their own govern¬ 
ment-in-exile in London not to at¬ 
tempt an uprising until the proper 
moment arrives. Meanw'hile, the 
Czechs have become experts at “sci¬ 
entific sabotage.” The delicate ma¬ 
chinery of the big arms-producing 
Skoda W'orks is tampered wdth in 
such a way that the blame is placed 
not on Czech workers but on their 
German foremen. The number of 
minor, annoying railroad accidents 
has increased at a prodigious rate, 
and almost always the accidents 
occur with trains loaded with sup¬ 
plies for the Russian front. Of all the 
conquered peoples of Europe the 
Czechs are probably the most stub¬ 
born—and the cleverest—about their 
resistance to the Nazis. 

Revealing Obituaries 

“Tragic accidents” are also on the 
increase in occupied Poland. The 


Nijzi governor of Lublin—the Polish 
district w'here many of Europe’s 
homeless Jews are miserably quar¬ 
tered—announced that his secretary 
had died in a “tragic accident." Wil¬ 
helm Baum, former press attache for 
the Germans in Warsaw, died sud¬ 
denly and “tragically.” Ihe head of 
a German meat and sausage factory 
in Cracow' met his death in a “tragic 
accident.” Scattered through obitu¬ 
ary notices in German newspapers 
were small items about railwmy in¬ 
spectors, government advisers, ad¬ 
ministrators and German business 
men w'ho succumbed in Poland be¬ 
cause of “tragic accidents.” 

Worried Nazis Launch Terror 
For all these “tragic" deaths, as 
well as tor sabotage and resistance 
in any form, the conquered peoples 
pay a high price. Nothing in modern 
history even begins to parallel the 
Nazi terror in Poland. The Polish 
Government-in-exiie estimates the 
number of Poles who have been 
executed by the Nazis at 250,000. 
This figure, coupled with the toll 
taken in Czechoslovakia, where an 
entire towm was recently obliterated; 
with that of France, where the hos¬ 
tage system is daily applied: .with 
Yugoslavia, where w'hole segments 
of the population are lined up and 
shot down: wdth Greece, where the 
Nazis are literally starving the peo¬ 
ple to death: with occupied portions 
of Russia, W'here prisoners are often 
shot on the pretext that the Ger¬ 
mans lack the food to keep them 
alive—all these proofs of an increas¬ 
ing Nazi terror caused the various 
European governments-in-exile to 
appeal to President Roosevelt to 
do something to save their popula¬ 
tions from total obliteration. Specifi¬ 
cally, they w'anted the President to 
warn the Germans of impending 
United Nations reprisals if whole¬ 
sale executions continued. 

" 'V' for the Chetniks" 

On one spot of the European map 
a V for Victory front had, indeed, 
turned into a second front. That was 
in Yugoslavia, where the stubborn, 
fierce Serbs have proved more than 
a match for German and Italian di¬ 
visions sent to subdue them. It w'as 
estimated that the Serbian Chet¬ 
niks under General Draja Mikhai- 
lovitch now control almost two- 
thirds of the country which Hitler 
once announced he had “conquered” 
in an eight-days’ campaign. 

This was a curious kind of war¬ 
fare—guerrilla fighting waged w'ith 
many of the aspects of regular Army 
campaigns. The Chetniks. for exam¬ 
ple. took several tow'ns on the coast 
below Dubrovnik, the big and beau¬ 



tiful .\driatie port. They routed a 
force of more than 4,000 Italians out 
of the towns and captured what to 
them w'pre “huge” quantities of am¬ 
munition. In Bosnia the Chetniks 
sw ept into the coal-mining center of 
Doberlin and killed, wounded or cap¬ 
tured ,3,000 Axis troops. Things w'ere 
so bad for the Fascists that the 
Italian Navy was sent to shell Chet- 
nik-held position on the Adriatic 
coast. 

Fascists Declare Martial Law 

In the north they were equally 
effective. They raided so far into 
Croatia that martial law' was de¬ 
clared in Zagreb, the Croatian capi¬ 
tal. They even made one or two 
forays into Italy, getting perilously 
near to the big Italian port city of 
Trieste. The Chetniks have attacked 


Nazi Puppets Are Uneasy These Days 



PIERRE LAVAL, pro-Nazi French Premier, and VIDKUN QUIS¬ 
LING, the Norwegian traitor who clings to Nazi apron strings for 
protection, are two of Europe's most nervous men today. By the 
grace of the Fuehrer they rule over occupied countries widely 
discussed as the most logical starting points for an Allied inva¬ 
sion. They know that when the invasion comes their people will 
rise to overthrow them and to help the Allied armies. 


Yugoslavia’s one main railway line 
leading from Belgrade to Nish so 
consistently that the Nazis have 
barely been able to keep it open for 
military traffic. West of that rail¬ 
way, in the mountainous and road¬ 
less interior, the Germans no longer 
even pretend to full control. The 
several narrow-gauge railroad lines 
crossing Yugoslavia from east to 
west could not be used at all. 

The Albanians have staged several 
minor revolts against their Italian 
overlords and in the mountains of 
Greece there are still several thou¬ 
sand British troops fighting along¬ 
side Greek guerrilla units. 

Millions of Spies 

All over Europe the sign§ of re¬ 
volt multiplied as the people of 
Europe believed and hoped that the 
opening of the second front was 
nearing. A food riot in a Paris res¬ 
taurant in which Nazi soldiers w’ere 
killed, a railroad accident at Nancy, 
a Belgian discovered to be manufac¬ 
turing bombs, Dutch workmen so 
good at sabotage they had laid up 
an estimated 50% of Holland’s roll¬ 
ing railroad stock. Polish peasants 
aiding Russian parachuters—all these 
and more too proved that the V 
front was read.y and W'aiting for its 




? test. 


The Nazis released an elaborate 
description of a new' giant gun they 
said they had installed in Norway. 
According to them, its barrel was a 
good 60 feet long, the shell for it was 
longer than the height of two men, 
the diameter of the barrel was two 
feet six inches. It took 100 men to 
manage the gun. Describing it the 
Nazis obviously wanted to impress 
the Allies, but it was more than 
probable that the gun really existed 
only in the imagination of Nazi 
propagandists. 

One thing the Allies have in Eu¬ 
rope is tens of millions of willing 
spies. There could be no large Ger¬ 
man troop movement on the conti¬ 
nent without the Allied generals in 
Europe being informed. All the gov- 
crnments-in-exile maintained well- 
established grape-vine communica¬ 
tions with their own populations. 
All these populations needed to 
sprin.g to action in a wave of un¬ 
precedented sabotage and revolt 
throughout the continent was a sig¬ 
nal from London and Washington 
that the invasion of Europe was on. 
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NEWS FROM HOME 


& M .^a ■ AT ■■ ^ harvest season found the 

I AilKlK K RED I IIVI United States with millions upon 

\7 rn D I It1\^ W 1 X 4 ^ D li IX b 11X millions of bushels of wheat more 

... .,1,. k.1 • n I *1 . than is needed. In Omaha, Nebras- 

War Headlines, Nazi Propaganda Stooges Fail to ka, a 12-year old impresario named 
Halt Americans at Work, at War. Jerry Young talked Abbott and 

Costello into performing in his 

One day last week, Fred W. Kaltenbach, the Nazis’ corn-fed Ameri- backyard show for 70 cents, after 

can stooge who claims to be from Iowa, was conducting his nightly the comedians had turned down 

harangue via the Berlin shortwave radio. ‘‘The United States,” lamented $29,000 for an appearance in San 

Brother Kaltenbach, “has changed. The spirit of the people is gone. They Francisco. 

are starving, war-weary. Such an air of listlessness has settled over the Production records fell. Baseball 
country that America would be unrecognizable to anyone who knew it attendance records fell. People 

and loved it as I once did.” found relief in a new Walt Disney 

Just then, a startling thing oc- East Coast shipping losses beyond feature named “Bambi,” the story 

curred. A shadowy voice broke in the 400 ship mark. of a deer in a forest. Henry Ford 

on the Berlin wavelength. The But in New York City, a war sipped orange juice on his 79th 
voice was that of Moscow’s famous movie—“Mrs. Miniver”—broke all birthday, and visualized the post- 

shortwave heckler, Ivan the Ter- records by remaining nine weeks at war period as a world filled with 

rible. But Ivan was not speaking the Radio City Music Hall. cargo planes, 

his usual German. He was speaking 

English, in an accent that would d* 


make Mischa Auer wince. “Nuts,” 
said Ivan, “in America, nothing is 
changed. The eating is good. The 
living is good. The only difference 
is that they are getting rid of some 
of the bums like you, ya bum.” 

With this, reports the CBS listen¬ 
ing post in New York, both Berlin 
and Moscow went off the air. 

We, personally, are fully in ac¬ 
cord with Ivan. We don’t know who 
he is—but he’s wonderful, and we 
love him. And he’s right. The war 
is making people work a little 
harder, think a little harder, worry 
a little harder. The headlines are 
hard to take, but beneath it all, the 
undercurrents that make up the 
bloodstream of our country, remain 
the same. The fact is undisputably 
proved in the headlines of the 
Los Angeles Times, the Emporia 
Gazette, and the Chinese bulletin 
board in San Francisco. 

This week, for instance, people 



all over the country were worrying 
about the German drive into the 
Caucasus, the Japs still sitting in 
the Aleutians, the lack of news 
about a second front, the rise of 


HERE'S HOW. The argument over whether to use a jet of water or a 
spray in extinguishing incendiary bombs is settled—in New York, at 
least. Here, in Randalls Island stadium where test was held, a jet of 
water is employed. A spray was also used. The winner: jet. 



City finished her night shift at the 
North American Bomber plant, and 
then went to the hospital to have a 
baby. And up at Wahpeton, North 
Dakota, sailors from the Naval 
Training Center pitched in for three 
hours a day to help the local farm¬ 
ers with the wheat harvest. 


Stories of spies and sabotage 
gripped the nation. Eight captured 
German saboteurs, fighting for 
their lives before a military com¬ 
mission in Washington, whined that 
they were merely trying to escape 
from the Nazi terror, and took 
their plea to the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court threw it right 
back to the Military Commission, 
which rolled up its sleeves and 
prepared to deal roughly with the 
Nazis in accordance with the Arti¬ 
cles of War. 

In New York, a huge crowd 
bought $1,405,000 in war bonds at 
a rain-soaked party in front of the 
Public Library. In Miami Beach, 
civiUans were barred from the 
beaches at night by M.P.’s armed 
with rifles and sidearms. In Chi¬ 
cago, the Army took over the 
Congress and the Stevens Hotels. 
The Danbury, Conn., Fair was can¬ 
celled. President Roosevelt called 
on America’s songwriters to come 


People 

Back Home- 

Hollywood—Mrs. Victor Mature 
told the court that her “beautiful 
hunk of man” had sneaked away 
into the Coast Guard to avoid meet¬ 
ing her separate maintenance de¬ 
mands. She wants $525 a month 
pending her divorce suit. The court 
said it couldn’t make an order against 
a man in the service, continued the 
case to August 19. 

Buffalo, N. Y. —Two-year-old 
Claire Rominger fell from a second 
story window onto a truck. Dam¬ 
age: $12 worth, to the truck. 

Chicago—Two more local land¬ 
marks—the Auditorium Hotel and 
the Auditorium Theater — offered 
their facilities to the war effort. 

Jersey City, N. J.— The Army 
bought more than 1,200,000 books on 
all subjects in the first six months 
of 1942, announced the QM depot 
here. More than 4,000,000 additional 
books will be bought in the next 
twelve months. 

Virginia Beach, Va —In a tem¬ 
perature of 104 degrees, Camp Pen¬ 
dleton received a telegraphic re¬ 
quest from service command head¬ 
quarters for an immediate and de¬ 
tailed report on snow removal equip- 
men needed at the camp. 


Wakefield, Mass —The National 
Mat & Matting Company received 
an order from the White House for 
a nine-by-five fiber mat to replace 
the rubber doormat given to the 
rubber salvage campaign. 

Marion, Ohio — Sidney Brown, 
fire-eater, was treated for burns 
about the chest. While eating fire 
at a carnival, he dribbled gasoline 
on his vest and it burst into flames. 



Fort Hancock, N. J —The light¬ 
house on Sandy Hook will be dark¬ 
ened for the first time in 178 years. 
The light is out for the duration be¬ 
cause of its nearness to Hancock. 

New York—Mrs. Antoinette 
Brasquies told the court that her 
husband hit her every time the RAF 
raided Germany. She decided things 
had gone too far when the 1,000- 
plane raid came to Cologne. She is 
suing for separation. 

Greenwich, Conn—The daily 
newspaper, Greenwich Time, pur¬ 
chased the weekly paper. The Green¬ 
wich Press. Time has been published 
for 71 years; the Press, 32 years. 


Bethany, Mo. —Patriotic thieves 
made off with the flag and flagpole 
of the Bethany Post Office. 

Bucyrus, Ohio—The local USO 
sent out a request for a piano to use 
in its soldiers’ service center. Be¬ 
fore the day was over, six pianos 
had been offered. 

San Antonio, Texas—Robert S. 
Allen, co-author of the daily politi¬ 
cal column, “The Washington Merry- 
Go-Round,” was called to active 
duty as a major and appointed as¬ 
sistant public relations officer of the 
Third Army. 

Buffalo, N. Y —The harbor tug 
"YT-lSfi, first Navy vessel built here 
since the days of World War I, has 
been launched by the Niagara Ship¬ 
building Corporation. 

Coopersfown, N. Y_Pietro di 

Donato, author of the best-selling 
novel, “Christ in Concrete,” entered 
the conscientious objectors’ camp 
here. He will work on forestry proj¬ 
ects and pest control. 

New York —Sentenced to elec¬ 
trocution for the 1929 slaying of a 
pocketbook manufacturer were Jacob 
Weiss, erstwhile No. 1 strong-arm 
man of the Lepke-Gurrah gang; 
Harry Epstein, former executive 
member of the International Pocket- 
book Makers Union; and Jacob 
Simmons, union gorilla in the gar¬ 
ment racket. Their victim had been 
beaten to death with a lead pipe 
when the gang learned he planned 
to move out of their territory. 


Los Angeles —Beverly Hills 
Bel Air real estate appraisers an¬ 
nounced that $500,000 estates can be 
bought for $150,000. The eight-year- 
old home of "Warner Baxter (build¬ 
ing cost, $400,000) can be had for 
$85,000. At $50 a month, take about 
140 years to pay off the mortgage. 
That’s all. 

Indianapolis — Carole Lombard, 
who died in a plane crash while re¬ 
turning from a War Bond campaign 
in her native Indiana, was commem¬ 
orated by a special squadron of 
Navy air cadets from that state. 
They will call themselves the “Lom- 
bardiers” in her honor. 

Nashville, Tenn.—A “letter to the 
editor” called on all prohibitionists 
to refuse to ride on tires made of 
alcoholic rubber. “Let us refuse this 
product of an evil industry,” said the 
ardent writer, “in any way, shape 
or form.” 



Del Monte, Calif —Fort Ord 
major told a meeting of California 
business women that W A AC’s chief 
hazard for women is that Army life 
usually brings an increase in weight. 
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A Good Ole Fashion’ Moiduh 

NEW YORK—It’istill the good old U.S.A., chums. 

Prohibition may be gone and Capone incommuni¬ 
cado, but they still get bumped off. Just to prove to 
you that the gunfire isn’t confined to Europe and Asia, 
here are the details on a real, old-fashioned American 
shootin’ match. 

It was 1:15 A.M. along the Main Stem, but a lot of 
guys were still out walking with their tomatoes, be¬ 
cause it was a hot night. Upstairs at 846 Seventh 
Avenue, between 54th and 55th, a few of the boys 
were playing bridge in what they call the White House 
Association. There was Robert Greene, a big bookie, 
and Dimples Wolenski, who was one of Lepke’s shave¬ 
tails, and there was Sam Adelman, who managed the 
club. They were hoisting a few and playing bridge like real gents. 
Everything was peace and quiet. 

Then somebody walked in the door. Whoever he was, he was wearing 
a black mask and he had a roscoe in his hand and he hadn’t come up to 
bid four spades. 

The .stranger upped with his roscoe and got Dimples on the wing— 
smack behind the left ear. He dropped like Camilli’s batting average. 

Greene got to his feet, shielding his puss with both hands. The gorilla 
in the mask kept shooting. One of his bullets grazed Greene’s left arm, 
another smashed the index finger of his right hand. 

The third bullet smacked him in the shoulder and roared down into 
his lung. He toppled, dead. 

The killer high-tailed it out of the club and escaped. 

City’s bulls had little to go on. Adelman was too badly shaken 
to remember what the torpedo had looked like. And Greene and Wolen¬ 
ski weren’t talking. They were strictly out of this world. 

"It looks like the mobs are back again,” a flatfoot said. 

Passerbys gave information that had the cops believing the killer 
might have had a confederate waiting outside. People walked by the 
club, which is a mere spit and a holler from the Park Central Hotel, 
where they knocked off Arnold Rothstein in 1928, said that they saw a 
man come from the club, meet another man, and walk hurriedly away. 

And it seems that there was a blonde sitting in a red roadster, and 
when she heard the shots she shoved her roadster in gear and took a 
powder , . . 

Fourteen hours later. Max Fox, a 48-year-old gambler, confessed the 
killings. He said he had avenged a betting double-cross. 

It’s still the good old U.S.A. 



up with some snappy war songs. 
And in Nahunta, Georgia, a horse, 
stopped during' a test blackout, bit 
into a low-hanging light bulb and 
was electrocuted. 

President Roosevelt and Leon 
Henderson wrestled with inflation. 
The Senate wrestled with a $24,- 
000,000 revenue bill. Everyone, in¬ 
cluding Chief Justice Stone and 
London’s Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
wrestled with the problem of syn¬ 
thetic rubber. On top of the gaso¬ 
line shortage, the East Coast states 
underwent a meat shortage and 
faced a fuel oil shortage this com¬ 
ing winter. 

But “Jingle, Jangle, Jingle” con¬ 
tinued as Number One on the Hit 
Parade. Superman again saved 
Lois’ life in the comic strip. The 
Maritime Commission announced 
that American shipyards broke all 
records in July with 71 new mer¬ 
chant ships. 11,000 boxing fans 
turned out to see Ray Robinson 
beat Sammy Angott in Madison 
Square Garden. 20,000 boxing fans 
turned out to see an amateur card 
in Hollywood’s American Legion 



Ford and birthday visitor 



Aircraft Carrier Essex 


Stadium. The aircraft carrier "Es¬ 
sex” was launched. The side paddle- 
wheel steamer "Greater Buffalo” 
left its Great Lakes run to become 
an aircraft carrier for the Navy. 

The mayor of Philadelphia drove 
six neighbors downtown to work, 
in order to conserve gas. 

Senator James M. Mead received 
more and more support for the 
democratic nomination for the 
governor of New York, “Pappy” 
O’Daniel faced a run-off with 
James V. Allred in the Texas sena¬ 
torial primary. Buell campaigned 
in Massachusetts. Pierce cam¬ 
paigned in Oregon, Happy Chand¬ 
ler was accused by his opponent of 
building a swimming pool in viola¬ 
tion of priorities. 

The President asked for steps to 
register the entire nation for war 
work, including women. The OCD 
decided that the best way to douse 
an incendiary bomb was with a 
solid jet of water rather than a fine 
spray. 

Harry Hopkins was married to 
Louise Macy in a quiet ceremony at 
the White House. Mary Botelho was 
married to Lawrence Pacheco in 
St. Anthony’s Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., with the bridal party going 
to and from the church in a trolley 
car. The Sandy Hook lighthouse 


was darkened for the first tirrte 
since 1764. General Electric began 
production of a blackout street 
lamp that gives illumination equal 
to only 1/60 of a full moon. 

King Haakon of Norway gave a 
medal to Mrs. Florence Borden 
Harriman. Mayor LaGuardia gave 
medals to nine New York street 
cleaners for capturing gunmen, 
saving people from drowning, and 
snatching babies from burning 


houses. Joe Ravetti of New York, 
sent the government his Italian 
medals, to be returned to the Axis 
in the form of bullets. A man who 
didn’t get off a train in time at 
Greeley, Colorado, sued the rail¬ 
road for “abduction” and “false im¬ 
prisonment,” And a man in Brook¬ 
lyn set his mother-in-law’s house 
on fire. 

No, Brother Kaltenbach, Amer¬ 
ica hasn’t changed at all. 


Albany, N. Y —The State Agri¬ 
culture Department announced that 
38 county fairs will be held in New 
York this year and 16 have been 
canceled. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y _John 

Keegan was fined $5 for not going 
through a traffic light. He fell asleep 
waiting for the light to change and 
tied up traffic at a busy intersec¬ 
tion. 

New York —A new campaign 
began quietly with an ad in the 
“public notices” columns of The 
Times: “Our country must have 
scrap iron urgently. Join us in de¬ 
manding immediate demolition 
Third Avenue El.” 

Washington War Depart¬ 
ment announced that about 60 per 
cent of the graduates from Officer 
Candidate Schools up to June 30, 
1942, were draftees. Total draftee 
officers: 10,318. 

Boyleston, Pa —Among the six 
persons arrested in a roadhouse raid 
was a “morals -agent” assigned by 
the State Department of Labor and 
Industry to guard against indecent 
shows there. The “agent” was found 
tending bar. 

Wilton, Conn — Lawrence Tib- 
bett. Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
injured his spine at a swimming 
party where the male guests de¬ 
cided to “be boys again.” Tibbett 
slipped and fell on a stone while 
broadjumping. 


Nevada, Mo —The fire depart¬ 
ment got an anxious telephone call 
from a woman who said that a dy¬ 
namite bomb had been left at her 
house. Firemen found a brown-paper 
package which looked and felt like 
dynamite sticks. Unwrapping it cau¬ 
tiously, they found three ears of 
sweet corn. 



Portland, Ore —A bus driver 
stopped a motorist to give a quick 
trip to the hospital for an imminent¬ 
ly expectant mother on his bus. The 
motorist was already on his way to 
the maternity hospital with another 
anxious passenger. Both babies were 
born later in the day. 

Fort Huachuca, Ariz —Peter Hard- 
ley Jr., staff sergeant in a Negro out¬ 
fit, turned down a promotion and an 
$18 raise so that he could continue 
carrying the flag in his regimental 
color guard. He has been color- 
bearer for 15 of his 24 years in the 
Army. 

Spokane—Deputy Prosecutor Ed 
Lehan got his orders on the 27th of 
the month to report for duty as a 
second lieutenant on the 24th. 


Hollywood—Warner Brothers 
made plans for a new service pic¬ 
ture. “Champions Training Cham¬ 
pions,” to feature Joe Louis, Jack 
Dempsey and Gene Tunney in their 
military work. The film will be 
made with the cooperation of the 
Army, the Navy and the Coast 
Guard. 

Washington —Robert P. Patter¬ 
son, Undersecretary of War, said 
that no more leaves will be granted 
Army personnel to campaign for 
elective public office. Granting of 
such leaves began in the fall of 1940, 
when National Guard and Reserve 
officers were called to duty. 

San Jose, Calif —An estimate of 
the California Cooperative Crop Re¬ 
porting Service put this year’s prune 
crop at 166,000 tons, lowest since 
the poor season of 1936. 

Miami Beach, Fla _Army offi¬ 

cials told residents of waterfront 
hotels to .stay off the beaches. Armed 
guards were posted along the shore 
to enforce the ban. 

Hutchinson, Kans _Cow Creek, 

crossed by 13 fairways of the Coun¬ 
try Club golf course, overflowed the 
farm of James Redd and dumped 
bushels of lost balls on the land. 
Redd got $200 from the sale of balls. 

Carlsbad, N. M —The bats in 
Carlsbad Caverns, which have left 
the caverns every day at sundown 
for thousands of years, went on day¬ 
light saving time, began coming out 
an hour earlier. 


Kansas City—Clarence and Law¬ 
rence Heflin, twins, were rejected by 
the Naval aviation cadet selection 
office, because they weighed 185 
pounds each, 13 pounds above the 
limit. They returned together ten 
days later, each weighing 171. 

Fort Devens, Mass.—A major in a 
jeep stopped two soldiers whose 
field packs dangled from their belts. 
Asked the major, sarcastically: 
“Parachute battalion?” Replied the 
GI’s, politely: “No, sir. Sunburn.” 

Cambridge, Mass. —Harvard in¬ 
augurated a course in guerrilla war¬ 
fare, which it called the first in any 
college. Enrollment, 200. 

New York —A bolt of lightning 
struck Lewisohn Stadium, wrecking' 
the orchestra shell, the stage and 
four small buildings. The collapse 
came two hours before the time 
scheduled for a concert by violinist 



Dallas, Texas—William T. Ham¬ 
ilton, who went into business two 
years ago with garage and only two 
productive units, asked that zoning 
regulations be changed so that he 
can put his business into a larger 
building. His business is guinea pigs. 
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|^[^‘ ' CpI. Daniel Boone and Sgt. James Stevens both attended 

^■ ' the same college in Kentucky. They hadn't seen each other 

since student days. Nov/—both soldiers—they meet in the Washington Club 
for service men in London. 


* ' ' iT( Fully equipped infantrymen occupy spec 

seats alongside mobile equipment in a ne 
mando (C-46) military transport, the world's largest twin-engined a 
test. The Commando has 108-foot wingspan, weighs 50,000 pound: 




Jesigned 
iss Com- 
!, during 


The Sergeant is operating a handy-talkie, 
a new hand set radio receiver and trans¬ 
mitter turned out by the Signal Corps. A push-to-talk button 
switches it from receiving to sending. 


These gasping porachuters at an Eos 
Coast base would rather swim, evei 
with full equipment. They're trained to be not only birds but amphi 
bians, in case they land in the drink instead of a tree. 
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THE POETS COR]SERED 

Nor all your piety and wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line. 

Omar K., Pfc. l$t Pyramidal Tent C&. 


THE MAN WITH THE SHOVEL 

It was once upon a Tuesday, in the 
merry month of June 

There was born a little boy, and in 
his mouth a silver spoon. 

He had a thousand silken diapers, 
and an air-conditioned crib. 

His milk was brought from pure- 
breds in a diamond-crusted bib. 



As he grew his life was sheltered, 
and his pants were valet- 
pressed, 

But he wasn’t left to venture from 
his little golden nest. 

Soon his beard proclaimed his 
manhood, and his father kicked 
the bucket. 

Saying, “Son, life's ju.st a lollipop: 
just sit you back and suck it.” 

So the guy became a playboy, and 
he had a lot of fun, 

Until there came the fatal day 
when we took up our gun; 

And he opened up the mailbo.x; 
and he thought that he was 
balmy 

When a little card informed him 
of his entrance to the Army. 

Now his diamond-crusted bib has 
been transformed into fatigues. 

And his dapper little slippers are 
the boots of seven leagues; 

He digs the deepest ditches and he 
scrubs the cleanest floors 

And he does his private laundry 
back of most un-private doors. 


With his jaw unhinged and open, 
he proclaimed, “This cannot be! 

They can do this thing to others, 
but they can’t do this to me!” 

Now he’s digging deeper ditches, 
but he’s whittled down to size. 

Knowing well now that it can be, 
and he’s very Army-wise. 

Pvt. Bob Toarin 
Reception Center Gazette 
Fort Dix 

"HOME, HOME ON THE BASE" 

(Sung to the Tune of—You Know What) 

Oh, give me a case, and a cool, 
shady place 

Where a sand flea can never be 

With a girl at my side, I will holler 
with pride: 

“Oh, I’m happy to be a Marine.” 

Home, home on the base. 

Where the chasers and work-de- 
tails play; 

Where seldom is seen an unhappy 
Marine, 

And the M.P.’s are grouchy all 
day. 

Oh, give me a horse for the ob¬ 
stacle course. 

And a valet to carry my gear; 

With a new pair of feet, and a cure 
for the heat, 

I’d be happy to stay here all year. 

Oh, give me some change and a 
big Post Exchange 

Where I won’t have to stand in a 
line. 

With a USO show every three days 
or so, 

And a messhall exclusively mine. 

Home, home on the base. 

Where recon cars and jeep drivers 
play. 

Where we dream of our fill of 
chow and sack drill. 

And a bugler who’s gagged every 
dav. 

Pfc. G. L 


YOUR NOSE KNOWS 

How to tell the Gases 
M-1 

Grandma smelled geranium, 
Started feeling kind of bum. 

Sure, you guessed the trouble right 
Grandma whiffed some Lewisite. 
PS 

Don’t you find my odor sweetish? 
Said flypaper to the fly. 

I smell just like chloropicrin. 

And you’ll think you’d like to die. 
CG 

Maud Muller on a summer day, 
Smelled the odor of new-mown 
hay. 

She said to the Judge who was 
turning green, 

“Put on your mask! That there’s 
phosgene!” 

CN 

Apple blossoms, fresh and dewy? 
Normandy and romance? Hooey 
iFor the charming fragrance then 
known, 

Now is chloracetaphenone. 

HS 

Never take some chances if 
Garlic you should strongly sniff 
Don’t think Mussolini’s passed, 
Man, you’re being mustard-gassed 

Fairfax Downey 
Major, Field Artillery 

THE MAN WHO WENT TO EARLY 
CHOW 

He figures up the shots you need 
He checks on just the way you 
bleed 

He puts in everything you owe 
He knows just where you’re gonna 
go 

He watches your close order drill 
He smiles at KP’s fit to kill 
He loves to chitchat with the guard 
And he leaves camp when leaves 
are barred 

Three vertical butt-strokes for the 
jerk, 

That friend of all, the COMPANY 
■CLERK 

Pvt. Ray Palmer 


Shelleys. By God, we’re in the Army 
and we want to read Army poetry. 

Pvt. a. S. 

Fort Meade, Md. 

Dear Yank: 

Congratulations to Pfc. Charles 
W. Vogel of Perrin Field, Texas. His 
poem, “Lines from a Mother’s Let¬ 
ter,” which appeared in today’s is¬ 
sue of YANIC is one of the finest 
pieces of poetry that I have seen 
come from the Army yet. I look for¬ 
ward to seeing more of Vogel’s 
poetry in fort.hcoming issues. 

S/Sgt. a. M. 

Fort Ethan Allen. Vt. 

Dear Yank; 

Boy, what a sqwark I can sqwark. 
Our company cook takes cosmoline 
off of rifles and uses it to fry the 
bacon in. A man can hardly eat the 
bacon. Boy, did you ever hear of a 
cook like that? We’re going to get 
him outside the mess hall and stuff 
cosmoline down his mouth. Then 
he’ll be sorry. This is fair warning. 

The Avengers 

Texas 

Dear Yank: 

It was about time somebody said a 
kind word for the infantry, like in 
your editorial “Foot Soldiers.” 

I’ve been kicking the gravels 
around for longer than some of 
these “glammer boys” have been out 
of grade school, and I’m still stick¬ 
ing with it. 

Thanks again for the plug. 

S/Sgt. M. R. K. 

Alabama 



Dear Yank: 

Some time ago you opened a De¬ 
partment of Utter Nostalgia with a 
beautiful reproduction of the fa¬ 
miliar Chicago Butter and Eggs dis¬ 
patch. Then you let the damned 
thing die without a single encore. 
You might not believe it, but I 
haven’t seen a paper from home in 
six haonths. None of these papers 
down here have “personal” columns 
in the classified advertisements, and 
I used to read the damned things 
every night at home. Would you 
give a lonesome jeep a break and 
reprint a few agony items? 

Sgt. D. McC. 

Camp Butner. N. C. 

Dear Yank; 

What’s cookin’ ED? I’ll answer 
that one pronto! All of us!! We’re 
not only cookin’, we’re burnin’ up. 
For years the Navy has had two pay 
days a month and still we get an 
aerial visit from the Eagle only once 
a month. Now, as if it ain’t bad 
enough half the month, they kill all 
our jaw bone. 

I say let ’em kill the jaw bone. 
That’s OK, but by gosh at the same 
time they should start paying the 
Army twice a month. It’s OK if you 
can sign “chits” at the officers’ club, 


but It's darn tough when you gotta 
budget for four weeks. Let the Eagle 
visit semi-monthly. That’s our cry!! 

Pfc. J. L. S. 
Mitchel Field 



Dear Yank: 

There is a man in our outfit who 
drank 21 beers at one setting. Our 
outfit bets that no other outfit in the 
A.E.F. can beat a record like that. It 
was warm beer, too, which is the 
kind they got over here 

Cpl. Tony Maccio 
England 

Dear Yank; 

What the hell is this—the Army 
Newspaper or a dumping ground 
for the Lamp and Chain Poetry So¬ 
ciety? This latest thing, this moth¬ 
er’s lament about roughened speech 
and cfuel face-lines, would go well 
in the Biblical Recorder or the 
Quarterly Quatrcine, but it ain’t G.I. 
Give us more of the short, funny 
ones and less of these shelter-half 


Words Arrows 

the ^ea 

Sgt. A.W. Underwood is serving in 
his second war. He was wearing 
the uniform in 
1917 and he’s 
wearing it again 
today. He wants 
to send a mes- 
iv- sage to his son 

who’s somewhere 
on the Pacific 
” aboard a U.S. 
V ML battleship that’s 

been through the 
V ‘ V. Battle of Java. 

“Keep yotir chin up,” the Sgt. says. 
“I’m in there too. doing all I can. 
I did it in the last war, and I’m 
sure you’ll do it in this one.” 

Sgt. Dave Decker has ‘‘somewhere 
m the Caribbean” for his address. 

He’s in an Air 
Base group there. 
His friend Bob 
Wilday is in the 
Engineers some¬ 
where in Alaska. 
To Bob, Dave 
says. “Salem is 
the same old 
place, but these 
days it’s awfully 
dead. There 
aren’t even girls around any more. 
All out of town working in defense 
plants and so on. We’re split apart 
pretty far now, but could be I’ll be 
seeing you.” 

William Edward Riecker, as you can 

tell by his uniform, is fighting the 
war on the ocean. 
Bill’s a seaman 
first class on sub¬ 
marine service. 
He has a cousin 
in the Infantry in 
the Canal Zone. 
To the Panama 
private Bill says, 
“Get a Nazi spy 
for me. All the 
folks at home are 
well. Hope you make that next 
rating.” 




L.A.C. Vincent Jacques is in the 

States on leave from air training 
in Saskatchewan. 
Jacques is from 
Yorkshire and 
has been in the 
service for 18 
months. He wants 
his message to 
get to R.G. Stack, 
Air Force Com¬ 
mand Auxiliary 
Flight Officer 
(British). “When 
in England,” Jacques says, “drink 
my health in English beer at the 
Gadnum Hotel.” Beer in the U.S. 
is okay according to Jacques, but 
sometimes he gets homesick for 
the English variety. 



Pfc. Myron Pickett is stationed at 
Palm Beach, Florida, and wears 
the blue piping 
of the Infantry 

on his cap. He’s 

been in service 
for 15 months 

and has a mes¬ 
sage for Sgt. 
Walt. Cardell in 
a Paratroop out- 
[ fit somewhere 
I overseas. “Keep 
‘ the spirits up the 
used to back in camp. 

_ ire pretty much the same 

here. Thanks for all the swell tips 

you gave me before you left. Hope 
I’ll be .seeing you before too long.” 
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ARMY BOSSES 

One of our bovs, wandering around the camps down South, brought 
back the story of a couple of regimental commanders who believe in 
showing their outfit who's boss, but doing it in a way any dogface would 
appreciate. 

The first CO drove around the area in a staff car strictly GI from' 
the ground up, but on the side, lettered to stand out against the OD 
paint job, he had painted his military title so there'd be no mistake— 
-The Old Man." 

When this colonel was transferred, his succe.ssor scratched out "The 
Old Man,” and substituted his own identification—"The Green Hornet.' 

It’s, this sort of thing that characterizes what the old timers like to 
call “The New Army.” A breakdown in the old heel-clicking is being 
accomplished without injury to the discipline and power of command 
in an Army which is as modern as tomorrow’s news. Applied psychology 
is replacing the "drill master" technique. 

In a new book on leadership, a West Pointer has written 96 pages 
which everybody from the newest Hollywood corporal to the Old Man 
himself would find interesting and profitable. He gets over the idea that 
officers and men are human beings, and shows how an officer can get the 
best out of his outfit without cracking the bull whip. 

He discusses-situations without pulling his punches, as in this exam¬ 
ple describing officer types; 

"At one extreme, unfortunately, is the unreasonable martinet, im¬ 
bued with exaggerated ideas of rank and authority, using his conferred 
status to impress subordinates with his military and social superiority, 
assuming a caste which has no place in American institutions. At the 
other extreme is the officer who neglects or ignores the distinction that 
prevails in all armies between officers and men. the officer who permits 
familiarities that, unless he is an extraordinary leader indeed, will 
destroy his prestige. Enlisted men understand and appreciate the reasons 
and the necessities which generally prevent undue familiarity, and 
except in the most unusual cases, have little but contempt for the officer 
who, forgetting his own place, deliberately crosses the dividing line into 
their terrain.” 

. The true leader is an officer whose job "is not alone one of house¬ 
keeping, of training, of example, of command; it enters just as com¬ 
pletely into his men's thinking as into their physical existence,” Human 
understanding, humor and per.sonality supplement the essentials of 
sound knowledge, physical courage and ability to command. 

He calls for leaders, not drivers. 

This "new Army.” as they call us. is headed in the direction of- 



"See here, Harvey, you are not going to wear those bars on your 
pajamas!" 

camaraderie and mutual trust and faith between officers and men. It’s 
a more personal army than it has ever been before. 

When the chips are down, give us more "Skippers,” fewer "Com¬ 
manding Officers.” 


A Few Items That Require Ao Editorial Comment • • • 


Pound Depreciates 

Ezra Pound, the American "poet ' 
living in Rome, did a shortwave 
broadcast last week in which he 
ridiculed the decadent way of life 
in America, as compared with the 
virile, healthy, beautiful existence 
in Fascist Italy. An hour later, he 
put in his /ourth_ request for ship¬ 
ment back to the United States in 
a projected exchange of nationals. 

Request was disapproved. 



Whatsa Matter, Admiral? 

During the height of the Battle 
of Midway, Lt. William Christie, 
pilot of an American bomber, in¬ 
tercepted the following message 
from the Mogami, flagship of the 
Jap fleet; 

"This is Admiral - We 

have been bombed. Please send 
Japanese vessels immediately and 
take me off. We are going to sink. 
Please hurry. I am afraid that 
more American planes will come. 
Please somebody come and get me, 
I command you to come immedi¬ 
ately. This is Admiral -.” 


Signally Mysterious 

In West Orange, N. J., this week, 
the juke box in Flynn’s Tavern 
suddenly stopped giving out with 
jive. Instead it gave out with such 
alarming things as "Plane 77 or¬ 
dered to Washington", secret mili¬ 
tary weather reports, and other 
vital G.I. data. 

Flynn called the police. The 
police called the FBI. The FBI 
called the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission. The FCC man 
restored the juke box to musical 
normalcy. 

Flynn still doesn't know how it 
happened, even though the FCC 
man muttered darkly about a bad 
tube in the loudspeaker convert¬ 
ing the juke box into a short wave 
receiver. Flynn leans to the sim¬ 
pler theory of a corporal patron 
of his. The corporal tells of the 
recent arrival at nearby Newark 
Airport of a group of recruits, 
fresh from the Signal Corps Re¬ 
placement Training Center at Fort 
Monmouth. 

The Art of Unloading 

Three San Francisco stevedores, 
unloading a cargo of nuts from 
Ecuador for the Army, sampled 
same and went promptly to an 
emergency hospital. 

The Health Department investi¬ 
gated, and immediately closed the 
case. The nuts were a substitute 
for G.I. castor oil beans. 

And Dan'l Boone Was Guide 

DEBUNK, the Berlin radio sta¬ 
tion claiming to be operating from 


within the United States, insists 
that a great naval battle was 
fought off the coast of Hoboken, 
in which throe U. S. Army trans¬ 
ports were sunk by a German sub-, 
marine. DEBUNK further asserts 
that the terrified residents of Ho¬ 
boken fled inland to Cincinnati. 
Will You Do the Dishes, Captain? 

Captain Wilbur Davis, the post 
range officer at Fort Devens, Mass., 
went homo as usual one evening 
last week. When he arrived, how¬ 
ever, things were not as usual. He 
was outranked. 'During the day, 
his wife had been promoted to 
major in the Massachusetts Wo¬ 
men’s Defense Corps. 

Application for Vacation 

Found in the pockets of a Ger¬ 
man lieutenant captured on the 
Russian front were documents 
proving that many units had been 
transferred from France and Bel¬ 
gium for Hitler’s great offensive in 
the East. In the same lieutenant’s 
wallet, according to Ilya Ehren- 
bourg, Soviet War Correspondent, 
was a half-made-out request for 
duty in (1) France, (2) Belgium 
or (3) North Africa. 

Audiences 

The Germans had a parade down 
Paris’s Champs Elysees. A photog¬ 
rapher stood on top of the Arc de 
Triumphe and took a shot of a 
two-mile strength of the avenue. 
Watching the parade were 14 per¬ 
sons—ten on the right and four 
on the left. 


A Lucky Man 

The following communique was 
received by Local Board No. 12 
in Washington, from a man who 
had been classified as 3A: 

“My wife has left me and said 
she would not come back, so I am 
sending you my card. I guess you 
know what to do.” 

They did. 

We'll Take the Hi Wave . . . 

Last week, the Navy came out 
with a new slogan for its enlist¬ 
ment campaign, which read as fol¬ 
lows: 

"Join the Navy, and give the 
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THE COG WITH DIMPLES 

Will Miss Peaches Wickersham 
please step forward? 

Miss Peaches Wickersham is an¬ 
other vital cog in the war effort. 
Miss Wickersham is 22 years old. 
She has black hair in quantity and 
she also has iimples. Miss Wicker¬ 
sham wears tight dresses because 
a sergeant once told her that she 
sure was stacked up. 

The sergeant was a genius at 
understatement and he has no taste 
in women. Look at Miss Wicker¬ 
sham! She is built like the tradi¬ 
tional brick outhouse, but the cor¬ 
ners have not been knocked off. 
She makes a well-fed fraiilein look 
bird-legged. She is also broad 
across the bottom and her chest is, 
to say the least, somewhat exag¬ 
gerated. Her sex appeal is merely 
a vitamin deficiency. Miss Wicker¬ 
sham is a mess. 

Before the war. Miss Wicker¬ 
sham lived in a little town 27 miles 
from here and clerked in the five- 
and-ten. The boys in town never 
looked at her. Instead, they dated 
the girls who worked at the pickle 
plant and Miss Wickersham had 
nothing to do on Sunday afternoon 

CPL. PETE & HIS JEEP- 


but go to the meetings of the Tea 
and Topics Club, which drank 
cherry cokes and had only one 
topic, which was You Know What. 

Then came the war and Peaches 
answered her country's call. Now 
there is romance in her life. Num¬ 
bers of gallant soldiers wink at 
her and remark to each other that 
she sure is stacked up. She has 
even been pinched by a master 
sergeant. 

This makes Peaches very, very- 
happy and sometimes she just 
stands there for hours, looking 
into space and thinking of this sol¬ 
dier and that soldier and the mas- 
. ter sergeant who pinched her. 

Miss Peaches 'Wickersham still 
weighs as much as ever and she 
has not grown more beautiful with 
the passing months. But she is in 
a much better spot than she was 
in when she was clerking at the 
five-and-ten. She is clerking at 
the Army exchange. 

Now that she has romance, let 
us get an assistant to do her work 
while she is sparking and moon¬ 
ing. God knows she needs one. 

CpI. Marion Hargrove 















1 ET us look now with dark glasses 
and trembling upon the radiant 
* face of His Sublime Majesty, 
Hirohito, the Son of Heaven and the 
Emperor of Japan. Is it not, by the 
grace of God and American razor 
blades, a handsome and clean-cut 
countenance? 

His Celestial Radiance here is the 
124th emperor in an unbroken dy¬ 
nasty, if you’re willing to count 
adoptions and yard-children as legal 
heirs. He is a direct descendant of 
the emperor Jimmu, who was the 
great great great grandson of the 
Sun Goddess. Jimmu was the lad 
who founded the dynasty on Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 660 B.C. Although there 
were no written records until 300 
years or more later, the Japanese 
do not quibble over the date. 

Junior’s name means “magnani¬ 
mous and exalted,’’ but nobody ever 
calls him by his name anyway. When 
he ascended to the throne he took 
the name “Showa,” which means 
“radiant peace.” It’s wonderful! 

Ascending the throne was a simple 
ceremony for little Radiant Peace. 
All he had to do was to scoot up 
to the temple and inform his honor¬ 
able ancestors that he was taking 
over. Since then, he has had to 
pay occasional visits to the spirit of 



Could His Celestial Radiance sun¬ 
bathe in his reflected glory? 


his grandmother, the Sun Goddess, 
to let her know what was cooking. 

It would have been silly for him 
to be crowned. In the first place, 
there isn’t any crown and in the sec¬ 
ond place, His Sublime Majesty is 
a god and outranks any archbishop 
they could have got for the doings. 

Hirohito also outranks all the 
other gods in Japan, except his 
grandmother. Every soldier killed 
in battle is entered on the roster as 
a god and there were more than 
80,000,000 gods before General Mac- 
Arthur’s boys started helping the 
list along. These offer no competi¬ 
tion to the Son of Heaven, though. 

Since he is a descendant of the 
sun, the S. of H. is regarded literally 
as hot stuff by his 70,000,000 dog- 
robbers. When one approaches the 
emperor, he does not wear his coat 
or complain about the room being 
dark. The Mikado is heat and light, 
and a direct view of him will cause 
blindness. Since the Japanese have 
bad eyes anyway, they take no 
chances. They even cover his pic¬ 
ture with tissue or cellophane. 

Looking straight at the emperor 
is nothing compared with looking 
down at him. That is such an awful 
thing that when the Tower of Tokyo, 
which was being built as a local 
guardhouse, was found to have a view 
overlooking the imperial palace, the 
gildersleeVes dropped the whole 
project. 

The mustn’t-look rule is not half 
so sacred as the mustn’t-touch. The 
emperor’s physicians and tailors 
have to be especially careful. At long 
last, the medicos are allowed to 
come around in silk gloves, but the 
tailors still have to stand 6ff and 
guess about his waistline. 

The Son of Heaven never wears 
the same clothes twice, and when he 
shucks off his BVD’s he never sends 
them to the laundry. He makes a 
present of them to a favored stooge, 
who treasures them for the rest of 
his days and passes them down the 
line in his will. 

Since it is considered undignified 


for the emperor to have anything to 
do with the government, he has a 
pretty easy day of it. He plays golf 
and tennis, swims, play around with 



"He is a direct descendant of .. . 
The Sun Goddess." 


a microscope and does amateur pho¬ 
tography on the side. He doesn’t 
have to worry about getting top 
billing on tomorrow’s front page, 
because any time the empress writes 


a sonnet or the crown prince falls 
out of his high Chair, he hits the top 
column or the editor goes off to the 
chopping-block. 

The Son’s bank account makes the 
pay of a Japanese soldier look like 
30 cents (which it is). He has some¬ 
thing like $700,000,000, which is 
about $10 per Japanese citizen. He 
also owns estates covering 6,000 
square miles and some 3,000,000 
acres of timberland. He is not per¬ 
mitted to touch money, but then he 
doesn’t have to. ■ 

This sounds like pretty silly damn 
stuff, doesn’t it? Ask any big Japa¬ 
nese butter-and-egg man or palace 
politico and, if he trusts you, he’ll 
agree. Sounds silly, but it pays. 

If the brass hats didn’t keep up 
the old malarkey, Hirohito would be 
just another royal jerk and the 
higher brass would be just a bunch 
of drip politicians. 

It’s the old oil from 660 B.C. that 
keeps up maroon limousines in 1942. 



"The emperor's physicians . . . have to be especially careful." 
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If Laurel and Hardy have dreams like this, why can't we? 


We had a dream last week. Not just an ordinary 'dream, but a super- 
colossal Hpllywood job, with 10 stars, 25 featured players, sex, cheese¬ 
cake, a “B” rating from the Legion of Decency, cast of a thousand, 6 
script writers, a million assistant directors—and all in new high powered 
technicolor. 

First we dreamed that we took all the producers, writers, directors 
and actors in Hollywood, and put them into the Army—as enlisted men. 
Then we took all those connected with such pictures as “Next of Kin,” 
which is about Navy wives, “Hands of Mercy,” which is about Army 
nurses, “They Do Not Walk Alone,” which is about Army chaplains, 
“Remember Pearl Harbor,” which is about Pearl Harbor, “WAAC,” 
which is about the WAAC, and “Parachute Nurse,” which is about God 
knows what—and put them into a Platoon For Special Attention. 

To start off, we took the whole bunch and put them through thirteen 
weeks of basic training at Camp Croft. After that, we put them through 
three months of maneuvers—six week in Ireland, and six weeks in Ha¬ 
waii. Next we threw in a month of fatigue duty with a Quartermaster 
outfit in Australia. Then we transported them all to the Caucasus front 
in South Russia, and turned them loose for a couple of days of just plain 
looking ai'ound. Finally we rounded them up, patted them on the back, 
and said, “O.K., boys. Now you can go back to Hollywood and make war 
pictures.” 

The boys then went back to Hollywood and resumed work on “Next 
of Kin,” “Hands of Mercy,” “WAAG,” etc., just where they had left off — 
complaining loudly about the amount of time they had lost from pro¬ 
duction. 

After that, for comedy relief, we dreamed of Mickey Rooney. We had 
been reading about the boy wonder’s marital troubles with Ava Gardner, 
who wants to act, and we remembered his noble promise at Fort Bragg 
last Spring that he was about to make his entrance into the Army. We 
don’t know what’s holding him. But anyway, we dreamed that Master 
Rooney was in the Army, that he was on K.P., and that we were his 
mess sergeant. 

First we had him wash tons of dishes by steam in a room with a 
measured temperature of 120 degrees. Between dishes we had him do 
imitations, to keep us amused while we consumed gallons of ice cream on 
the other side of a glass partition. After that we assigned him the task of 
scrubbing the garbage out of a hundred G.I. cans, while playing snatches 
of great moments from his great pictures. Then we sent him back to the 
dishes again. Posted- around the walls of the wish-washing room were 
pictures of Lewis Stone, so that if Mickey felt the urge to break down, he 
could imagine he was having man-to-man talks with Judge Hardy, and 
would thereby be given the strength to go on. 

After finishing with Brother Rooney, we got back to the original sub¬ 
ject again, and dreamed that Louis B. Mayer was addressing a great film 
executives’ meeting in Hollywood. “Gentlemen,” said Louis, “we are 
making a great mistake. For twenty years we have been living in a 
make-believe world, and having a great time of it. We cain’t do that any 
more. We can't do that when it comes to the war. This isn’t a phoney 
war. It’s a very real war, and we’ve got to realize it. There are 4,000,000 
men in the Army, and they know it’s a real war. They’re beginning to 
resent us and our phoney actions and our phoney pictures. They’re begin- 
nring to resent how we set ourselves up for special privilege. When they 
come back, they’re going to be the backbone of the motion picture pub¬ 
lic—and if they’re sore at us, we’re through. What do you say, boys? 
Let’s cut it out.” 

With that, everybody got to his feet and said, “O.K., Louis, let’s cut 
it out!” 

Oh, well, you can’t stop us from dreaming. 


Aussie Town Likes Nightly Air 
Shows Better Than Garbo Movies 

SOMEWHERE IN AUSTRALIA—One little town, also somewhere in 
Australia, has a new form of evening entertainment. The alarm siren 
blows and everybody goes down to the beach to watch the air raid and 
root like hell for our side. 


They’ve had three raids, with 
absolutely no damage, and it’s 
more fun every time. 

There was a damned good show 


954ReasonsWhyG.I.’s 
Shouldn’t Drink Wine 

BELFAST—When the G.I.’s 
were billeted in the old Irish’ 
castle, they were warned that 
the wine cellar was out of 
bounds. Just to make sure, 
the officers put padlocks on 
the door. 

But somebody rigged up a 
wire hook and fished bottle 
after bottle out the window 
and they weren’t caught un¬ 
til after the last cork was 
popped. 

The next morning, they 
awoke with hangovers and 
found a bill for $954. Each 
man’s pay was docked $106. 


the other night. There was only 
one raider, but it played to the 
galleries. 'The searchlights caught 
it as sopn as it hove up and the 
show began. 

The anti-aircraft fire began pop¬ 
ping away at it to keep it high and 
the raider dropped its bombs in 
places where they couldn’t hurt 
anything. 

For the second inning, the ack- 
acks laid off so that two American 
pilots could go after the Jap. They 
shot up under his plane and hit his 
tail at the first pass. 

Hit From Ground 

Then the tracers from the 
ground got the raider and he 
sprouted a small fire. One of the 
American planes hit him again and 
killed or wounded the rear gunner. 

The Jap dived and got away just 
as two more American planes en¬ 
tered the field. 

The shows are good, say the 
townspeople, but the Japanese are 
skimpy with their talent. They 
won’t send enough planes. 


From Alaskan Al To Jungle Jolson 


WILLEMSTAD, Curacao — Al 

Jolson, recently returned from a 
tour of the Alaskan bases, is now 
entertaining American troops in 
the Caribbean area. 

Jolson played the island here 
twice in one evening. For thou¬ 
sands of U. S. troops, high military 
officials, and the island’s governor, 
the personal appearance was the 
most exciting event since a Nazi 
sub tossed a few shells around the 


oil refineries on Aruba several 
months ago. 

Tentative plans have been made 
for Jolson and Bob Hope to tour 
the Hawaiian bases. American men 
there have had no live entertain¬ 
ment lately. But Jolson has just 
signed a new contract returning to 
the airwaves in the Fall, and Hope 
has a number of screen commit¬ 
ments at the same time. This makes 
the chances of their turning up in 
Honolulu shortly a long shot. 



"See what I mean about the infantry not having so many worries? All 
we gotta do at quitting time is wash our feet." 


FAGt tt 
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M/SS ROYCE AND HER COSTUME OF DOVES-How often does she get 
them cleaned and pressed? . 


Rosita Will Feel Chilly 
If Her Doves Get Drafted 


War, War, Nothing But War 
This Year On Hollywood Lot 

HOLLYWOOD — Approximately 


How About Some Close Order 
Drill With This Staff Sergeant? 



“There is one staff sergeant,” said 
Private Mintz, “Of whom I would 
like to have a very large part. With 
this staff sergeant, I would spend 
days in a fox-hole under fire.” 

“With this staff sargeant,” con¬ 
tinued Private Mintz dreamily, 
“night problems would be a pleas¬ 
ure." 

“Who,” said Private O’Rourke, 
“is this wonderful staff sergeant?" 

"Her name," said Private Mintz, 
“is Wendy Barrie.” 

Yes, Wendy’s gone and done it 
again. While the rest of the glamour 
girls of Hollywood are playing 
around with fancy-pants outfits, 
the saucy little redhead from Lon¬ 
don goes out and joins up with the 
Women’s Ambulance and Trans¬ 
port Corps of California, which is 
thQ female adjunct of the California 
State Guard. Her platoon consists 
of waitresses, stenographers and 
extra girls. Her uniform consists 
of a G.I. field jacket with a plunge 
neckline. She gives basic training 
to ferry pilots, motor mechanics, 
parachute nurses. 

When her platoon snafus on a 
“by the left flank — march!’’ she 
shrieks at them in a beautiful mix¬ 
ture of cockney and Irish cuss- 
words. She rants, raves, reduces the 
avoirdupois of her gals by putting 



Sfoff Sergeant Wendy Barrie 


Wendy has the most trouble. G.I. 
soldiers can't keep their minds on 
marching when she is up ahead. If 
there is anything more distracting 
than a rear view of Wendy Barrie, 
it is a front view of Wendy Barrie. 
When Governor Olson reviewed 
the California troops recently, an 
AA battery almost drove through 
the reviewing stand. The battery 
commander couldn’t take his eyes 
off the Barrie behind and forgot 
to give the men “column left— 


MONTREAL—Rosita Royce, who 
does a strip tease called the 
“Dance of the Doves,” encoun¬ 
tered difficulty taking her conceal¬ 
ing birds into Canada this week. 

Customs officials told Miss Royce 
her “doves” were nothing but 
white pigeons and that pigeons 
were of wartime value and 
couldn’t leave the U. S. 

A frantic phone call to the War 
Department, however, got results 
and Miss Royce was granted per¬ 
mission to take her dance and 
“doves ” to Montreal. 

In a highly original statement, 
she declared “The show must go 


Down Under Shows 
On New Frequency 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. —Gen¬ 
eral Electric’s short wave station 
WGEO is beaming its daily broad¬ 
casts to the Australia-New Zealand 
area on a new frequency of 9650 
kilocycles. 

The change became necessary 
when it was found out that 
WGEO’s powerful signal was 
blacking out talks by Yank ser¬ 
vicemen in Australia to their par¬ 
ents in the U. S. These programs 
are shortwaved by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission and re¬ 
broadcast by the Mutual network. 

WGEO’s frequency of 9530 kilo¬ 
cycles will be maintained for 
broadcasts to South America and 
Europe. 

The station jias also inaugurated 
two new features in its morning 
program to Australia. Jimmy Dor¬ 
sey and his orchestra are now car¬ 
ried each Wednesday from'6:30 to 
7;30 A.M. (E.W.T.) in a music 
show especially arranged for 
troops. “Hawaii Calls”, a program 
jjroduced on Waikiki beach, is 
featured each Friday morning 
from 6:30 to 7:00 E.W.T. 


one out of every three pictures her own gorgeous torso through an 
from Hollywood this year will deal alarming number of G.I. exercises, 
with the war, “She is,” as one colonel approxi- 

A review of 156 movies ready mately put it after watching her 
for release reveals that MGM, 20th run the platoon through three 
Century Fox and Warner Brothers hours of close order drill, “a son of 
are leading in the field of war pro- a gun.” 

duction. It is on parades, however, that 



"This last obstacle develops will power—" 


march!’’ 

All this, of course, is a logical cli¬ 
max to the stormy Barrie career. She 
was born in Hong Kong, the daugh¬ 
ter of Frank Jenkins, the Far East’s 
most prominent lawyer. Her god¬ 
father was Sir James Barrie. At the 
age of twelve, she slugged a Japan¬ 
ese sailor who got fresh with her 
in Shanghai. At the age of 16, she 
slugged a Japanese major who 
got fresh with her in Yokohama. 
By the time she was 20, she had 
traveled around the world six 
times, and had slugged many 
people. 

She broke into pictures in 1934, 
when she walked into the Savoy in 
London in a black satin gown, and 
completely upset the mental work¬ 
ings of Alexander Korda, who was 
sipping an absinthe, and generally 
minding his own business. Korda 
immediately signed her to a con¬ 
tract and cast her as Jane Seymour 
in "Henry the ’YIII.” “She can’t 
act.” said Korda, “but what the 
hell.” 

She does make a damned fine 
staff sergeant. 

—Sgt. Bill Davidson 

Navy Mustn't Sink 
Own Army Any More 

The U. S. Army has a sen¬ 
sitive soul. It has just com¬ 
plained to the Robbins Mu¬ 
sic Corporation, publisher of 
“Anchors Aweigh,” the offi¬ 
cial Navy song, because of a 
line in the chorus: “Sail Navy 
down the field, and Sink the 
Army, Sink the Army Grey.” 

For the duration of the war 
this line is out. Henceforth 
at all Army-Navy football 
games midshipmen will sing 
instead “Until we meet once 
more, here’s wishing you a 
happy voyage home.” 
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CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—It was a hot night, 
and we three were inhaling a few beers in a 
cafe when he came in. He was a sailor. 

Maybe it was the beer that had us in a good 
mood or because we hardly expected to see a 
sailor in a little inland Army town; or maybe 
it was the big grin he had on his face. Anyhow, 
we invited him over to our table for a beer. He 
wouldn’t touch it; settled for a hamburger and 
milk instead. Said he was too young. He 
couldn’t have been over 19 at that. 

We talked of the many things service men 
talk about; of good times; of different cities; of 
women. Finally of the war and our desire to see 
action. Then it turned out that the kid, al¬ 
though he’d been in the Navy less than seven 
months, was more of an old-timer than any of 
us. He’d already been in action! 

At first he was loath to talk. We had to coax 
him along. At last, sensing he was among 
friends, he began to talk. First a word or two at 
a time, then in a flood of words as he began to 
get it out of his system, he told his story. 

“Don’t let anybody tell you they weren’t 
scared when they first saw the enemy,’’ he said. 
“It just ain’t so. When I heard the call ‘Subma¬ 
rine Off the Starboard Bow’ my heart seemed to 
stop. I don’t remember a thing I did all during 
the engagement, but the old-timers told me 
afterwards that I had performed my duties just 
as I had so many times in practice. 

“It seemed like an hour before the command 
‘Man All Battle Stations’ came. It couldn’t have 
been more than seconds; it seemed like hours 
in my suspense. Then I could see the sub, its 
periscope above the water, cutting a spray at 
about 15 knots. 

“Moving at about 20 knots, we were coming 
up on our target fast. At the rate we were go¬ 
ing we would pass within forty yards. It seemed 
as if the sub crew must have been asleep; she 
kept to her course as we pulled abreast. 

“I was shaking all over. At any minute I was 
expecting a torpedo to ram us; it all seemed 
unreal, too easy. Some of the boys claim it’s 
the excitement and not fear that makes a man 
tremble in action, but I think that’s just a hard 
guy’s way of covering up his weakness. I’m not 
afraid to admit it; I was just plain scared. 

“The shakiness seemed to go away a little 
when we dropped our first depth charges. It 
returned, even worse than before, when they 
failed to disturb our target, which held her 
course like a liner on a pleasure cruise. 

“We dropped two more charges and the sub 
suddenly put on speed to dvade our deadly fire. 

“Funny thing, it was that burst of speed that 
ended it all. We were ahead of the target by 
this time and our fourth charge was aimed 
a few yards ahead, planned to sink and then 


explode when the sub was directly overhead. 
The extra speed upset those calculations, but 
the result was the same. It was a direct hit! 

“God! What a noise! Our own ship seemed to 
be thrown out of the water by the force of the 
explosion and the sub was broken in two, just 
as I might have snapped a match between my 
fingers. Oil and debris surfaced and churned 
in the turbulent sea. 

“Hell, now that I look back at it, it don’t 
seem like so much. I’ll bet I won’t be afraid 
next time. I even wish I’d been in the Midway 
and Coral Sea Battles. Something like that’d 


really be a show for a man to go through!” 

We all shook hands .with the kid; we were 
proud to know him. He’d done something. 

Even after he left, we still talked and thought 
about him. We agreed that he was right. All of 
us would probably be scared to death when we 
first saw action. But that wouldn’t make any 
difference. After hundreds of hours of practice, 
we could do our jobs subconsciously, just as he 
did. His story gave us a new slant on the tire¬ 
some hours of recruit training. Maybe the 
Army knows what it’s doing, after all, when it 
keeps guys back here to train the rookies. 


Sgt. Churchill Wins Her Wound Stripe 


By Sgt. Robert Moora 
Yank Staff Writer 

LONDON — Winston Churchill’s 
daughter Mary, a sergeant in the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, was 
dancing with Pvt. Bill Adams, a 
U.S. • Army truck driver from 
Grand Rapids. 

The orchestra was doing as well 
as could be expected and so was 
Pvt. Adams, who is ‘ no Fred 
Astaire. Everything was peaceful 
and pleasant until Sgt. Churchill 
made a crack about the size of 
Pvt. Adams’ feet. 

Now Pvt. Adams doesn’t have 
small feet. He has large feet and 
the shoes he puts on his large feet 
are Size 14 EE. A man with feet 
like the feet of Pvt. Adams hears 
a good many cracks in a lifetime. 
And he doesn’t always enjoy them. 

Sgt. Churchill couldn’t be ex¬ 



pected to know the feeling of Pvt. 
Adams for his feet. She simply saw 
two large, leather-encased objects 
protruding from beneath his trou¬ 
sers. She giggled and she made 
some kind of an innocent remark 
about violin cases and she giggled 
again. 

Pvt. Adams didn’t like the re¬ 
mark and he didn’t like the giggle 


that went with it. They both 
rubbed him the wrong way. They 
offended a nature sensitive where 
feet were concerned. He stopped 
dancing then and there. 

He called another truck driver. 
Pvt. Jack Weilland of Mitchell, 
S. D., over and the two of them 
went into a whispered consulta¬ 
tion. They emerged from the con¬ 
sultation with a well-planned 
campaign of action. . 

The first thing Sgt. Churchill 
knew, the large hand of Pvt. Weil¬ 
land had reached out, grabbed her 
and placed her delicately across 
the knees of Pvt. Adams. 

The rest of the dancers stopped. 
A.E.F. eyebrows rose and British 
jaws fell. Londoners and visiting 
soldiers alike deserted their com¬ 
munion with the dance to gape 
frankly at Pvts. Weilland and 


Adams and Sgt. Churchill. For Pvt, 
Adams’ offended sensitivity had 
overflowed and the victim of the 
overflow was Sgt. Churchill. 

Pvt. Adams, who stands six feet 
three, was giving the daughter of 
the Prime Minister a good spank¬ 
ing in the prominent place where 
good spankings are usually given. 
His hands rose and fell in the per¬ 
fect rhythm that his 14 EE’s may 
have lacked. Pvt. Adams’ hands 
are not as large as Pvt. Adams’ 
feet, but, properly applied, they 
proved effective. 

“She seemed a little embar¬ 
rassed,” Adams said afterwards. “I 
guess it was the first time anything 
like that ever happened to her. But 
I had to put her in her place. She 
was just made sergeant that day 
and you know how non-coms are 
when they first get their stripes.” 
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Zuppke Will Coach 
College All-Stars 

CHICAGO — Bob Zuppke. head 
coach at Illinois foi- 29 years until 
his retirement last Fall, will take 
one last fling at big-time coaching 
when he directs the College All- 
Star football team against the 
Chicago Bears Aug. 28 at Soldiers 
Field. 

The little Dutchman, who sky¬ 
rocketed to fame in the early 20's 
with Red Grange and several 
Western Conference championship 
teams, will have as assistant 
coaches, Frank Leahy of Notre 
Dame, Homer Norton of Texas 
A. & M.. Lon Stiner of Oregon 
State and Burt Ingwersen of 
Northwestern, 

Faces Old Pupil 

The naming of Zuppke by the 
All-Star committee brings a teach¬ 
er-pupil a,spect to the game. On the 
opposite side of the gridiron will 
be owner-coach George Halas of 
the Bears, who was one of Zup's 
best students at Illinois 

Zuppke retired from Illinois 
after many lean years in which he 
had no worthwhile material to 
build teams to face the power¬ 
houses of Minnesota, Michigan. 
Ohio State and Northwestern, his 
chief rivals. 

But as head of the All-Stars, it 
will be a different story. Zuppke 
will have many great players from 
last year's senior classes to oper¬ 
ate his famous "flea circus" or 
tricks and surprises. 

Fans Pick Team 

More than 4,000,000 football 
fans, including soldiers in Iceland 
and Australia! participated in a 
ballot to select the 75 players on 
the college squad, 

Zuppke must start the eleven 
leading choices of the fans but he 
is free to substitute at will once 
the game gets under way, 

Here is the starting lineup for 
the All-Stars as chosen by the 
balloting: 

Ends. Mai Kutner of Texas and 
Charles Ringer of Minnesota; Tac¬ 
kles, Jim Daniell of Ohio State and 
A1 Blozis of Georgetown; Guards. 
Bernie Crimmins of Notre Dame 
jand Bob Jeffries of Missouri: Cen¬ 
ter. Vincent Banonis of Detroit; 
Quarterback, Dick Erdlitz of 
Northwestern: Halfbacks, Bruce 
Smith of Minnesota and Steve 
Juzwick of Notre Dame; Fullback. 
Jack Graf of Notre Dame. 


Jockey Rides Seven 
Winners In One Day 

SALEM. N. H. — Willie 
Turnbull. 17-year-old jockey 
from Hot Springs. Ark., gave 
the Arcai'os. the Longdens and 
the Meades a mark to shoot 
for last week when he rode 
home seven winners in one 
afternoon at Rockingham 
Park 

The tiny 90-pound appren¬ 
tice began his day by riding 
his mount out of the money 
in the opener, but then he got 
hot, winning the second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth races. 

He dropped a photo finish in 
the seventh and then wound 
up with winners in the eighth 
and ninth events, 

Four of the winning inount.s 
were short-priced favorites in 
the betting, but three of them 
were outsiders who rewarded 
their backers with fancy re¬ 
turns. 

Irish Colt Slices 
Whirly’s Bankroll 

CHICAGO—Rounders, an Irish- 
bred three-year-old colt from 
Emerson F Woodward's Valdina 
Farms, outsprinted the great Whirl- 
away down the home stretch to 
win the $25,000 added Arlington 
Handicap before a crowd of 30,000. 

Carrying only 103 pounds to 
Whirlaway’s top impost of 130, the 
5 to 1 shot took the lead at the 
start of the race and led all the way, 
covering the distance in 2:04. Stare- 
tor, second to Whirlaway in the 
1941 Kentucky Derby, was third, 
Whirlaway, piloted by Eddie 
Arcaro, was last, as usual, for most 
of the way on the soggy track but 
came up strong going into the last 
turn, and was almost neck and 
neck with Rounders. The Irish colt 
pulled away in the stretch to win 
by three and one-half lengths. 

The victory netted Rounders 
$22,000 and added $4,000 to Whirl¬ 
away’s earnings, which now total 
$449,336. 

HARRIS RCTIRBS 

MINNEAPOLIS—-Sig Harris, as¬ 
sistant football coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, has retired 
after 40 years as a player and 
coach. 

fb 



HE'S NOT SO SWEET — Ray "Sugar" Robinson, the new colored welter¬ 
weight sensation, hammers Sammy Angott, the lightweight champ, on 
the right, to keep his undefeated ring record intact. 

''Sugar'' Asks Ring Rivals If They’ll 
TakeOne or Two Lumps—on the Chin 

NEW YORK—They call Ray Robinson, the 21-year-old welterweight 
star from Harlem, “Sugar, ' but he doesn’t act sweet in the ring. Most 
likely, he got the name because he’s always raising one or two lumps 
around somebody’s eye or jaw. 

'The young colored sensation is Golden Glove featherweight and 
easily the best fighter to appear lightweight titles than you could 
around here since Henry Arm- shake a stick at. 
strong was in his prime. 'When he Even Cpl. Joe Louis didn’t come 
outclassed Sammy Angott, the up with a record like that, 
lightweight champion, at the Gar- Robinson has beaten Angott 
den July 31. Robinson’s string of twice and has knocked out Fritzie 
consecutive triumphs since he Zivic but he hasn’t been able to 
turned pro last October reached get a shot at Sailor Red Cochrane, 
the startling figure of 33. the welterweight champion. The 

Before that, as an amateur, the boxing commission can’t force 
colored boy with the long arms Cochrane to take on the colored 
and light, tap-dancing feet won menace as long as the champ is in 
89 straight bouts, including more the Navy. 

^ Cochrane wanted to fight Rob- 

ovev-the-weights with the 
.. title not at stake but Ray couldn’t 



put on that much poundage. 

Meanwhile, "Sugar" is taking on 
anyone who will meet him. His 
next engagement will be at the 
Garden, Aug. 20 with Reuben 
Shank, the Denver toughie who 
recently stopped Armstrong’s at¬ 
tempt to make a comeback 

Henrich Will Need Furlough 
To See Yankees In Series 

NEW YORK—Tommy Henrich, 
slugging right fielder of the New 
York Yankees expects to be in¬ 
ducted into the Army in Septem¬ 
ber. before the World Series. 
George Selkirk will replace him 
in the lineup 

The Yankees optioned Tuck 


ARMY ALL-STARS BEAT AUSTRALIAN BASEBALL TEAM—This picture, taken in Melbourne, July 4, just arrived in 
the U.S., showing the Army All-Stars who celebrated Independence Day by beating the Victoria All Stars be¬ 
fore a crowd of 5,000 spectators. Notice the overcoats in the background. The Fourth of July comes in the 
middle of the Australian winter and it wasn't baseball weather, but that didn't bother Pvt. Johnny Lund, the 
tobacco-chewing Yank pitcher from Portland, Ore., who allowed only three hits and struck out nine Aussies. 


Stainback to Newark, leaving 
them with just four outfielders, 
but probably will recall Stainback 
in September for the final weeks 
of the pennant race and the World 
Series, 
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G. I.’S GIVE YALE ITS GREATEST 
FOOTBALL TEAM OF ALL TIME 


By Cn. Joi McCaryht 

The University of Tennessee is very busy this 
month,’ putting together a great football team at 
Yale. 

That sentence sounds as though your correspon¬ 
dent was trying to get a Section Eight discharge 
but I am willing to swear upon a stack of officer 
candidate school applications that every word of 
it is the truth. 

Besides, your correspondent wouldn't need to 
stoop to such low tactics for a Section Eight. The 
Army has been offering me one ever since the day 
at Fort Bragg when the first sergeant caught me 
^running dental floss between the teeth of-my pack 
artillery mule so that I wouldn’t become infected 
with hay fever in case she bit me. 

It's The Old Army Game 

Since then the Army has been continually offer¬ 
ing me a free one-way trip home with a medical 
officer to cut up my food for me on the train. But 
I don’t want to wear civilian clothes because I 
understand you can’t buy a suit now with cuffs on 
the pants. 

“Why do you need cuffs on your pants?” they 
always ask when I report for sick call. 

“Where else can I put my cigarette ashes?” I 
retort, with a broad , smile. 

This is all very interesting stuff I am telling you 
but it doesn’t explain why the University of Ten¬ 
nessee is putting together a great football team 
at Yale. 

Well, the whole thing is a new version of the 
old Army game. The Army is picking two all-Star 
football teams from the ranks to play a series of 
games against National League professional elevens 
in the West and East during September for the 
benefit of the relief fund. 

Major Wallace Wade i& handling the Western 
platoon and Col. Bob Neyland is in charge of the 
Eastern squad. The War Department told Neyland 
he could run his Eastern All-Stars strictly his own 
way. 

Even the Trainer, Too 

The colonel knows only one way to run a foot¬ 
ball team and that’s the way he ran his University 
of Tennessee elevens to the Rose Bowl in 1939 and 
the Sugar Bowl in 1940. So the first thing he did 
was to give his Eastern Army All-Stars as much 
Tennessee flavor as possible. 

As assistant coaches, he selected Herman Hick¬ 
man, Lieut. Bob Woodruff and Murray Warmath, 
all Tennessee graduates. The team physician will 
be Captain Robert G. Brashear, a former Knox¬ 
ville bone specialist, who, by some strange coinci¬ 
dence, used to be Tennessee’s football doctor. 

And who do you suppose the Eastern Army All- 
Stars will have as a trainer and water-bucket 
carrier? Three guesses. An old baseball trainer 



from the Southern Association and International 
League named Mickey O’Brien, who was Neyland’s 
adhesive tape expert at Tennessee. 

Just to make the picture complete, the manager 
of the 'Vol Rose Bowl and Sugar Bowl elevens in 
1939 and 1940, Lieut. Bob Eldridge, will serve as 
the,manager of the All-Stars. 


Straight Power Machine 

There is no truth to the rumor that the squad 
will wear Orange and White jerseys, exactly like 
a certain university in a nameless Southern moun¬ 
tain state. The color of the jerseys has not yet been 
announced. 

All this seems to indicate that the Army in the 
East won’t go in heavily for razzle-dazzle. Neyland 
is an officer in the Corps of Engineers who believes 
that a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points and he never approved forward passes 
and Fancy Dan reverses when a good old fashioned 


off-tackle smash with hard blocking would do just 
as well. 

The first four players ordered to go on special 
football duty with Neyland’s detail were picked 
especially for a Tennessee style power machine. 
They are all big and rough—Cpl. Ben Kish of the 
9th Division at Fort Bragg described by Jock 
Sutherland as the best quarterback Pitt ever had; 
Lieut. Mike Gussie from Camp Rooker. Ala.: Cpl. 
John Melius from Camp Davis. N. C., and Pvt. 
Nick Basca from Pine Camp. N. Y.. both stars 
under Clipper Smith at Villanova’. 

All four have had plenty of pro experience, Kish 
and Gussie with the Dodgers, Melius with the 



Cpl. Ben Kish, former Pitt star, will call 
Army All-Star signals 


Giants and Basca with the Philadelphia Eagles. 
And there are more like them, including, of course, 
three Tennessee grads, all lieutenants now. Sam 
Bartholomew, Abe Shires and Len Coffman. 

Neyland probably wanted to assemble his team 
on the old campus at Knoxville but their schedule 
opens with the Giants at the Polo Grounds. Sept. 
12. So he decided to select a location nearer New 
York and made arrangements for the squad to 
train at Yale University in^New Haven. 

Tennessee-Army Good Team 

The soldiers will stand reveille each morning 
within the shadow of the Yale Bowl’. They’ll be 
quartered in a luxurious wing of the Payne Whit¬ 
ney Gymnasium, and they’ll use the Lapham Field 
House as a locker 'room. 

As one Princeton man remarked rather sarcas¬ 



tically when he heard about it, “Well that’s one 
way for Yale to get a good football team. ” 

And that’s why they’re saying the University of 
Tennessee is very busy this month, putting to¬ 
gether a great football team at Yale. 

But it’s good news. The Army and Tennessee 
were always a winning combination. Didn’t An¬ 
drew Jackson and Alvin York come from there? 


Grove Doesn't Sigh 
For Major Leagues 

LONACONING, Md —Lefty 
Grove is spending the summer at 
home for the first time in 23 years 
and he doesn’t miss baseball a bit. 

The great southpaw hasn’t seen 
or listened to a ball game since he 
retired from the Red Sox last De¬ 
cember. Occasionally, he drops in¬ 
to his pool room and bowling alley, 
“Lefty’s Place,” but he passes most 
of the day in his vegetable garden, 
tending corn, peas and tomatoes. 

Or fishing or hunting with his 
two affectionate dogs. King Alfred 
and Jif Alfonso. 

Doesn't Miss Hotel Lobbies 

“It feels great not to go through 
all that traveling,” he says. “Far 
as I can see now, I’m going to stay 
away from baseball but maybe 
next year I’ll feel a little different.” 

Grove had an offer to manage 
Trenton in the Interstate League 
but turned it down because he 
thinks the future of minor leagues 
in wartime isn’t reliable. 

Sewall Was Tough 

The immortal pitcher is 42 now 
but in fine condition. Looking back 
over his long major league career, 
he thinks the toughest batter he 
ever faced wasn’t DiMaggio, Ruth 
or Gehrig. It was Joe Sewall, who 
used to play shortstop for Cleve¬ 
land. 

This Western Maryland moun¬ 
tain town, once a hotbed of base¬ 
ball enthusiasts, has completely lost 
interest in the game since Lefty re¬ 
tired. Even the amateur nine has 
folded up. But the scores are still 
posted in his pool room every night. 

And like everybody else. Grove 
thinks the Yankees and the Dodg¬ 
ers will be in the World Series 
again. 

Cubs Get Nashville Ace 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. ^ Bob 
(Dutch) McCall, 21-year-old Nash¬ 
ville pitcher who was an outfielder 
until three months ago, has been 
sold to the Chicago Cubs. He will 
report to the Cubs at the close of 
the Southern Association season. 

TEXAS LEAGUE 

(Aug. 3) 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

(Aug. 3) 



SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

(Aug. 3) 


LEAGUE LEADERS 

(As of Aug. 3) 
BATTING 



HOME RUNS 

AMERICAN NATIONAL 

WilHam^ R^Sox . M MiM. ^Giants.19 

DiMaggio, Yanks..lejCamilli, Dodgers.. .16 

■RUNS BATTED IN 

AMERICAN 1 NATIONAL 

Williams. R. Sox .lOIlMize, Giants. 75 

DiMaggio. Yanks .76 Medwlck, Dodgers. 73 
Stephens, Br'ns 741 Slaughter. Cards.. 67 
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We^re Tired of Dodger Headlines 



CARDS MISS DOUBLE PLAY-Jimmy Brown, the St. Louis second baseman, 
did a swon dive and dropped the ball as Mel Ott, Manager of the Giants, 
slid into the bag safely at the Polo Grounds. But the Cards won, 3 to I. 


HOME TOWN 
SPORT NEWS 


enlisted in an officers' training 
class of the Marine Corps, . . . Glen 
Maloney of Commerce won the 
fifth annual invitational golf tour¬ 
nament at the Sulphur Springs 
Country Club 

NEW ORLEANS—The St. Louis 
Cardinals' annual baseball school 
here attracted only 75 boys, a great 
fall off from attendance of other 
years. Reason is the large enlist¬ 
ment of local boys. 17 to 23, in the 
armed forces. . . . Ralph 'Wenzel, 
star end for Tulane in 1939, Will 
return to active football again this 
fall with the Pittsburgh Steelers 
of the National Pro League. 

DETROIT —Hal Newhouser, young 
southpaw hurling star for the 
Tigers, was put into Class 4F by 
Army physicians. . . . Don Sperry 
of Flint won the Michigan Open 
skeet shoot title. . . . Jess Carson of 
the Opticians performed an iron- 
man stunt in pitching a double- 
header victory for his team to get 
it into the Class B eliminations of 
the Detroit Baseball Federation. 

SAN FRANC/SCO—Walter Mails, 
former hurler for the Cleveland 
Indians and publicity man for the 
San Francisco Seals, has enlisted 
in the Marine Corps despite his 
age of 48. 

ATLANTA — Baseball fans can 
cash in on balls hit into the stands 
of the Atlanta park for the rest of 
the season. President Earl Mann 
has ordered baseballs stamped in 
values from 25 cents to $50. Fans 
can turn them in for bonds or 
stamps at the value marked. 


CHICAGO—Seymour Greenberg 
of Chica,ao added the Western ten¬ 
nis title to his National Clay Courts 
championship. . . . Sixteen-year-old 
Walter Hudson won the Illinois 
State skeet shoot contest with a 
score of 99, best mark in several 
years. . . Taft Wright. White Sox 
outfielder and recent bridegroom, 
is headed for the Army. . Friends 
and fans honored Satchell Paige, 
the great Negro pitcher, with a day 
at Wrigley Field. 

RICHMOND, Vo. — With Head 
Coach Riley Smith and his assist¬ 
ants, Art Lewis. Cookie Cunning¬ 
ham and Jack Hennemeier all in 
the Navy, Washington & Lee i.s 
shopping for a new grid staff. , . . 
Margaret Anderson of Country- 
Club retained her city tennis title 
by defeating Elizabeth Warren in 
a close match. 4-6. 6-0. 7-5. 

BOSTON — Ed Doherty, public 
relations man for the Red Sox. is 
a lieutenant in the Navy, . . . Ted 
Bishop and Ernie Sy^strom of 
Wpodland won the Jaques Cup 
golf honors with a 3 and 2 victory 
over Johnny Chew and Howard 
Paul of the Country Club. ... Ed 
Rafalko. all-scholastic end from 
Stoughton High, is a plebe at West 
Point. 

CINCINNATI ~ John J. Abbate 
won the annual two-mile A. A. U. 
walking race from a large field in 
record time. . . . Ruth Fries defeat¬ 
ed Jean Sears for the Ridgewood 
Country Club women's title. 

DALLAS —Ben Collins. West Tex¬ 
as State Teachers football star, has 




This Time They Equal Great 
Winning Record of 1913 Giants 

NKW YORK— As major league baseball teams battled each other 
and the early August heat, everyone had already conceded the New 
York Yankees another American League pennant and only Manager 


Billy Southworth of the Cardinals 
had any wishful thoughts about 
overhauling the Dodgers in the Na¬ 
tional League. 

The Dodgers are heading for one 
of the best won and lost records in 
the history of the National League. 
When they won their 70th game of 
the season from the Cubs on July 
30. they had only 29 defeats behind 
them to become the first team to 
bat out a .700 average at the 100- 
game mark since John McGraw’s 
Giants of 1913 did the trick, 
Southworth Has Hopes 

The Cardinals had their chance 
to cut down the Bums' lead when 
they invaded Ebbets Field for a 
three-game series, but instead they 
dropped two of the contests and 
dropped down furthei' When the 
Red Birds limped out of Brooklyn 
into the Bronx, they were nine 
games behind their bitter rivals. 

Southworth pins the Cardinals' 
hopes on the possibility that the 
Dodgers may hit a slump soon. St. 
Louis is still strong, as its record 
will show. They've lost 21 of their 
38 defeats by a margin of one run 
and only ten of them by more than 
two runs. 

With the Yankees, it’s the same 
old story. The world champions 
had a mediocre week, winning only 
four out of eight games, but none 
of their rivals could take up slack 
and close the gap. 

The Indians had the best record 
of any team with four victories in 
seven games to take over undis¬ 
puted possession of second place, 
but they are still 12 Vz games off 
the Yankee pace. 

Biggest news in the American 
League was the continued rise— 
slow but steady—of Joe DiMaggio's 
batting average. The Yankee Clip¬ 
per passed the .300 mark for the 
first time this season and may yet 
finish among the leading five bats¬ 
men in the league. 

Browns Draw Crowds 

Another interesting development 
of the week was the crowd of bet¬ 
ter than 15.000 that watched the 
Yankees at St. Louis. This was the 
biggest crowd in years that has 
paid its way to watch the Browns 
at home. 

However. Luke Sewell's team 
couldn’t keep up their spectacular 
streak and dropped six out of eight 
in the Yankee series to fall five 
games behind third place and 18 
behind the champions. 

Boston showed signs of snapping 
its slump by winning four out of 
six games until the Tigers handed 
the Sox two set-backs at the close 
of its western trip. 

The third place battle between 
Cincinnati and New York in the 
National League continued close 
with the Giants picking up a half 
game, only one behind the Reds. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 

(Aug. 3) 



SPORT SHORTS 



Lieut. Jack Dempsey is teaching 
plain and fancy dirty fighting to 
Manhattan Beach Coach Guard re¬ 
cruits so they'll be able to handle 
any would-be saboteurs who land 
on our shores. The Old Manassa 
Mauler has his pupils doing plenty 
of road work for conditioning and 



Lieut. Dempsey times art obstade run 


has lost 20 pounds himself. With 
his crew haircut and thin waist 
line, he looks like the Dempsey of 
old. . . . Add new yardbird broth¬ 
ers: Booker Beckworth, 22-year- 
old Chicago light heavy; Johnny 
Schmitz, Cubs’ southpaw, and John 
Hubbell, brother of “Meal Ticket” 
Carl and a pitcher in his own right. 

Privates Jackie 'Wilson and Kid 
McCoy, ranking welterweight con¬ 
tenders. have been transferred 
from Camp Upton to Mitchel Field 
where they are on the boxing team, 

. . Racing's contribution to the 

Service Relief Funds has been 
$1,162,935,50 and is expected to 
reach the $2,000,000 goal set by 
the Turf Committee of America. 

. . Chief Boatswain’s Mate Paul 
Christman, the “Pitchin' Paul" of 
Missouri all - American football 
fame, has been transferred out of 
Great Lakes and will not be avail¬ 
able for the Naval Station's grid 
team. . . . Lieut. Auggie Bossu, for¬ 
mer Notre Dame guard, is head 
coach of Fort Monmouth’s eleven. 

Ben Chapman, who saw service 
with five of the eight American 
League baseball clubs, is doing a 
swell job as player-manager of the 
Richmond Colts in the Class B 
Piedmont League. In addition to 
his managerial duties. Chapman 
has found time to compile a .350 
batting average and play every po¬ 
sition on the team except short 
stop. He even hurled a four-hit 
shutout one day when he couldn’t 
find a starting pitcher. . . . Paul 
Moose, manager of Billy Soose, has 
followed his fighter into the Navy 
as a chief .specialist. . , 
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